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FOREWORD 


As no access has been sought to any official documents and 
no attempt has been made to describe any battle scene, this 
little volume may well be as devoid of military value as of 
literary merit. It simply represents an effort to sketch in 
rough outline the life of a soldier wholly dedicated to the 
service of the Crown and country. The difficulties which 
Sir Douglas Haig too often experienced at hands other than 
those of the enemy necessarily form part of any narrative— 
however slender—of his conduct of the War; it is no figure 
of speech to urge that the strain imposed upon the British 
Commander through three long years might have proved 
overwhelming but for the constant support and quick sym- 
pathy which, whether in success or reverse, he received from 
the Sovereign. 


July 1928. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG 
K.T., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. (1861-1928) 
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LORD HAIG 


I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active valiant, or more valiant young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive. 


I 


“ALL your history points to men who have 
striven to do their best according to their lights 
and to whom full justice has only been done 
long after they themselves’ have passed away.” 
Such was the dictum of a great proconsul who 
himself from the glitter of fame was to pass for 
a while under the cold shadow of neglect. But 
the words, with their implication of gentle re- 
proach, are too often applicable to servants of 
the Crown when circumstance has combined 
with their own wishes to withhold them from 
view when their public appearances have been 
infrequent and their utterances the reverse of 
resonant, and when their text has been that so 
long as the work is well done the workman is a 
matter of minor consideration. 

It is probably quite true that for every man 
who remembers how Lord Liverpool was Prime 
Minister in 1815, a million will tell you that the 
Duke of Wellington won the battle of Waterloo; 
if this be so it is possible to think that a century 
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hence, when the high voices of politicians have 
long been hushed and when the dust is beginning 
to lie rather thick on their memories, the name 
of Douglas Haig will leap to the lips of every 
schoolboy. But meanwhile the schoolboy of to- 
day might do worse than set himself, by any 
means available, to gain an insight into the 
character, as well as mark the conduct, of a 
soldier who spent himself in the service of his 
country and who, in the supreme crisis of her 
history, was strong to defend her and lift her up 
among the nations of the world. 

‘“‘What does it matter where I drew my first 
breath?” protested a famous artist to an impor- 
tunate interviewer. ‘“What does matter is where 
and how I draw my last.” If of comparatively 
little consequence where Douglas Haig was born, 
it imports much that when he died the British 
Empire and Great Britain’s allies uncovered in 
salute. As a matter of fact, his birth took place 
in 1861, and as the youngest son of John Haig 
of Cameron Bridge, ‘Fife, he was descended in 
direct male line from the Lairds of Bemersyde. 
Scotch in origin, he was essentially the same in 
his worth and work, and if Scotland was the 
land of his birth, it was the land he loved to the 
last. He was Scotch with all the merits, and 
some of the limitations, which render him true 
to type. Here was a Highlander encased in a 
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Lowlander. The Highlander might dream of 
England aroused and afoot to defend a great 
cause, of the British Empire as the predominant 
military power of the world, and perhaps of him- 
self as leading British troops to victory; but the 
Lowlander was the man of keen calculation, 
wholly free from the gambler spirit, trusting 
nothing to luck, patient to win, prompt to act, 
persistent to the edge—but only to the edge— 
of obstinacy, and shrinking from nothing so 
long as the thing itself was essentially and 
wholly honourable and would serve to carry his 
point. 

There is being unfolded to the public just 
now the life of a statesman whose baby hands 
seem to have clutched at celebrity from the 
cradle, whose childish pronouncements, boyish 
ambitions, and undergraduate achievements were 
so remarkable that seventy closely written pages 
are required before the biographer can launch 
his subject on his adult career. It is possible to 
think, when the story of Douglas Haig is given 
to the world, the briefest chapter will suffice to 
describe a childhood passed in the cool of ob- 
scurity, schooldays at Clifton,! where he worked 
with little distinction and played games with 


1 In late life he was elected President of Clifton and con- 
tributed a note to the school magazine dwelling on the im- 
portance of religion in every man’s life. 
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even less, and terms at Brasenose, where, though 
personally quite popular, he was at no pains 
whatever to assert, or in any way aggrandise, 
himself. 

At College he apparently took his work—as 
out hunting he seemed to take his fences—in 
easy strides; but as—apart from hunting and 
polo, where he gave early proof of fine horseman- 
ship—he did little else but work, his quiet 
successes in the schools were due rather to 
assiduous study than to any special aptitude for 
assimilating knowledge. He was a learner, just 
as he was a worker, because he wanted, rather 
than because he had, to learn, and for such a 
pupil the lessons of to-day are valuable chiefly 
as a preparation for the greater lessons of to- 
morrow. His fixed purpose at Oxford was to 
pass his schools and to pass them quickly; what- 
ever contributed to this was to be considered, 
whatever in the nature of social enjoyment inter- 
fered with it was rigorously discarded. 

Ill-luck in the form of influenza cancelled his 
summer term of 1881 and disqualified him for 
his B.A. degree, a set-back which not only dis- 
tressed him at the time but caused him years 
later to ask scrupulously if he was really eligible 
for a D.C.L. 

In 1883 the student’s gown was exchanged 
for the soldier’s tunic, and for the future Haig’s 
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studies were to be little other than those relat- 
ing—directly or indirectly—to the profession of 
arms. But Brasenose, however uneventful, was 
burnt for life into his memory; the glamour of 
Oxford had caught him while he was there, the 
glow of it was never to be lost, the few real 
friendships made at Oxford were never loosened, 
and any Oxford friend was always sure of a 
friendly greeting; he was to be as loyal to 
Oxford’s traditions and Oxford’s teaching as he 
was to everyone and everything where his 
loyalty should lodge. A quarter of a century 
later, as Sir Douglas Haig, he was reinstated on 
the College books, and there was revived for 
him the status of Gentleman-Commoner; just 
before he assumed command of the British 
troops on the Western Front an honorary 
Fellowship was conferred upon him, and from 
the theatre of war came the graceful letter of 
thanks with its happy allusions to the men 
under whose influence he had come—Cradock, 
Walter Pater, Richard Lodge, and Heberden. 
At the end of the war he was to be rapturously 
entertained in the Town Hall and carried 
shoulder-high round the College quadrangle, an 
experience he admittedly enjoyed; the last letter 
which Haig wrote from his home in Scotland 
was to the Principal of his old College insisting 
upon how he had enjoyed the College dinner in 
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London a month earlier, and in the Brasenose 
Library lie the maps used by the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief—when every foot of ground 
had its meaning—to thrust back a hulking 
enemy. 


At Sandhurst was sounded the first note of 
real promise; soon after Douglas Haig’s entrance 
a visitor inquired of one of the officers whether 
any cadets seemed to stand out from their 
fellows. ‘‘ Well,’ was the reply, “‘ promise is so 
often deceptive, but there is a Scotch lad here, 
Douglas Haig, who is top at almost everything— 
books, drill, riding, and sports; he is to go into 
the Cavalry, and I think he will be top of the 
Army before he is finished.” 

But at Sandhurst, as elsewhere, it was sheer 
hard work rather than any flashes of genius 
which enabled a cadet—who was grimly in 
earnest—to secure and retain the “top” places. 
Work had already .begun to be his jealous 
mistress, and never was mistress more exacting 
to an enthusiastic lover. His “toil to win the 
prize” was unremitting; games—until in the 
autumn of life he became a golf enthusiast 
though scarcely a golf expert—riding and sports 
were regarded as integral parts of training rather 
than as a means of sheer physical enjoyment. 


SANDHURST 


One lesson was unnecessary, a lesson which 
Sandhurst was always ready, if it were needful, 
to teach. “The British officer’, said the Duke 
of Cambridge, when inveighing against the 
Cadet Schools in vogue in Germany, “‘should 
be a gentleman first and an officer second”— 
the inference being that the German officer was 
an officer first and a gentleman a good deal 
later—if at all. From boyhood to the moment 
when he looked steadily into the face of death, 
Douglas Haig, whatever his human shortcom- 
ings, was true to the type of “parfait gentil 
knighte” as well as of “happy warrior’, and the 
regret may lurk that in his last years he was not 
clothed with the great Order of Chivalry. 
From Sandhurst Haig soon sped to India to 
join the 7th Hussars and to be quickly absorbed 
in all that concerned his regiment. The Army 
had called to him from childhood, and he had 
unhesitatingly answered the call; he intended to 
make the Army his profession for life, and in 
the regiment he would serve his apprenticeship 
with no hankering after special service, although 
it was not long before the post of an A.D.C. in 
India was proposed to him. Soldiering was his 
first and main consideration, and perhaps not 
the least attractive part of it was the discipline 
of mind and body involved. “His house in 
order” might have been his own mot d’ordre. 
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Discipline was so ingrained that neglect of it in 
any walk of life was intolerable to him; and one 
of his last public acts was to vote for the revised 
Prayer Book which ran contrary to his personal 
tenets, simply because he thought it would pro- 
mote discipline in a Church to which he him- 
self did not belong. And this “being in order” 
applied, not only to his methods of life, but to 
his external appearance. No one ever caught 
Douglas Haig at a disadvantage: without the 
slightest attempt at being dandified, in uniform 
or plain clothes, he was always, and without 
any effort, perfectly turned out. The effect of 
this was not without value: how could the sub- 
ordinate be slovenly when the senior was so 
smart? 

Apart from soldiering, with the thoroughness 
which characterised him he determined to make 
himself a first-class polo player and to lend all 
his spare energy to secure victory for his regi- 
ment. He was not to be denied in either en- 
deavour; he brought the regimental games up 
to a very high standard, and the 7th Hussars 
were, for a protracted period, reckoned as one 
of the keenest and most successful regiments in 
India. A real lover of horse-flesh, with perfect 
hands and an even temper which it was difficult 
ever to ruffle, Haig was a first-rate trainer of — 
ponies, and his quiet insistence on constant and 
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diligent practice on the part of his brother 
officers resulted in team work of the first class. 
His own play—again the result of strenuous 
pains—he regarded rather as a contribution to 
his “side” than as an exhibition of individual 
excellence; but that excellence was undeniable, 
and he was said to have reduced the art of 
“dribbling” at full speed to a mechanical cer- 
tainty, and in this technique to be surpassed at 
the time by no one in India. 

With less than four years’ service Haig was 
selected for the regimental adjutancy, and spent 
his first leave in going round the frontiers of 
Khelat and Baluchistan. By this time his know- 
ledge of India—geographical and ethnological 
no less than military—was sound, none the less 
so because he seldom spoke and never boasted 
about it. There are indications in his notes that 
he was already calculating the great contribu- 
tion which in time—even if not in his time— 
India might be called upon to make to a great 
human cause. All the possibilities and diffi- 
culties which attached to the North - West 
frontier, acute though they might be then and 
would be for many years later, were perhaps to 
his mind only secondary in importance to what 
India might be capable, and forward, to do if a 
great trial of strength should be forced upon his 
country. 
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His commanding officer at the time was of 
the rather “‘old-fashioned”’ school who, so long 
as his horses were fit, his men smart, his discip- 
line irreproachable, and his mess undeniable, 
did not worry himself greatly about anything 
else. So it had to be that, in training schemes, 
manceuvres, route-marches, and all that apper- 
tained to anything like scientific soldiering, the 
orders may have been those of the Colonel but 
the brain was that of the Adjutant. Careful for 
the comfort as well as the efficiency of his sub- 
ordinates, he seemed able to extract the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of friction, and 
was at infinite pains to diagnose the capabilities 
—however little apparent—of young soldiers, 
whether officers or “‘other ranks’’. 

“T am glad to see you look after your sub- 
alterns and corporals, as they are the future 
captains and sergeant-majors,” he was to say 
many years later to his close friend, John 
Vaughan, when inspecting the roth Hussars 
under that officer’s command. 

Perhaps his especial interest lay in training 
the young officers in patrol-leading and tactical 
work; he would reinforce his teaching by lending 
them German and French works on the subject, 
and, with the simplest explanations, would 
gently insist on their being considered as flavour- 
ing the rather dry regulations which the then 
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Inspector-General of Cavairy ruthlessly de- 
manded that every subaltern should learn by 
heart. A term was to be put to a long spell of 
regimental duty with an appointment to serve 
as Aide-de-Camp to the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry at home. If General Keith Fraser was 
a beau sabreur of the old order, he expressed 
nothing but pleasure at having a very up-to-date 
officer attached to him. “I have the smartest 
soldier in the Army as my A.D.C.” he would 
murmur in gratified tones to his old comrades 
in the Life Guards. | 

For a disciple of the school of military reform, 
of which Lord Wolseley for a quarter of a 
century had been the champion and was now 
the master, Staff College was less a matter of 
choice than a matter of course, and for Haig it 
was no uncertain ladder to promotion but a 
steady stairway towards higher levels where 
responsible duties were surely in store for him. 
The Duke of Cambridge had been forward as 
well as kindly with a nomination, and Douglas 
Haig’s entrance, which was not effected without 
medical objections on the score of partial colour- 
blindness,! synchronised with something like a 
new military regime. By the beginning of 1896 
Lord Wolseley, a Commander-in-Chief whose 

1 This infirmity, if it existed, must have been overcome, 


as he never had the slightest trouble in map-reading, etc. 
Il 
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watchword was efficiency, had settled himself 
firmly in the saddle; the military drill books were 
ceasing to be miniature monuments of pedantry 
and formality; Salisbury Plain was being dedi- 
cated to military exercises which had little rela- 
tion to the set field days so dear to former 
authorities; the ‘“Wolseley gang” were by now 
regarded as having fulfilled an apostolate, and 
the Commandant was writing from Staff College: 
“Lord Wolseley has taken the College by storm; 
not even I anticipated that he would have 
fetched the officers as he did. They have been 
comparing the inspection with the last when the 
old hero of many banquets grunted ferociously 
at the pile of maps, schemes, etc., and then 
darted off to revel in pork chops and other 
delicacies, giving us to understand that we were 
very dull dogs.” 

In his passage through Staff College Haig 
achieved prominence earlier and easier than he 
earned popularity; he promptly took the Light 
Weight Point-to-Point race, and made one of his 
few “‘telling” after-dinner speeches when insist- 
ing that hunting and polo were invaluable ad- 
juncts to good brain-work. The note of promise 
sounded at Sandhurst was struck again here; 
one of the instructors, either drawing a bow at 
a venture or recognising exceptional merit, was — 
forward to say that sooner or later the command 
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of British troops in the field would rest with 
Douglas Haig. But a brusquerie of manner, 
largely born of shyness, which he with diffi- 
culty discarded in later years, a certain “‘detach- 
ment” apt to be a source of irritation, and a 
frank inability to take pleasure in things indis- 
pensably pleasant to many of his contemporaries, 
caused him to be counted as a man “you have 
got to know” before appraising his work or 
appreciating his comradeship. And declining at 
all times to part with the right of private judge- 
ment, he was at no special pains to ingratiate 
himself with the instructors, or to take them at 
anything much higher than his own valuation. 
If a scheme appealed to him he would take 
immense pains with it; if he thought it imprac- 
ticable, he would send in a perfunctory minimum. 

A colleague recalls a road sketch which super- 
ficially offered opportunities for lavish details 
and on which many of the officers bestowed 
fastidious care, marking every letter-box, pump, 
and gateway. Haig thought the thing of no 
practical value, and with curled lip, handed in a 
sheet bearing a single chalk line down the centre 
with just the cross-roads shown and the en- 
dorsement: ‘‘20 miles long, good surface wide 
enough for two columns with orderlies both 
ways’. 

“Good fellowship” must always be a domi- 
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nant note in any community of men whose lives 
lie largely in, the future. While at Camberley, as 
before and after, Haig had little regard for 
casual acquaintances who were merely “good 
fellows”, nor was he by any means everybody’s 
friend; but when and where the real grip had 
been given and taken, no warmer or truer friend 
could be found. And those to whom he bound 
himself and gave his confidence at Staff College, 
such as Allenby, Edmonds, and more especially 
Arthur Blair—men who like himself were satur- 
ated with the seriousness of their profession— 
remained his true and trusty and trusted friends 
to the end. 

Like all healthy soldiers, Douglas Haig of 
course hungered for active service, if active 
service were on the tapis. While he was com- 
pleting his Staff College curriculum, Kitchener 
was making his laborious way from Dongola to 
Omdurman; a concentration of British troops 
was taking place at Berber, and a small advance 
post had been established on the Atbara; the 
Egyptian cavalry, who had been tried and not 
found wanting in the face of the enemy, had a 
vacancy for a squadron leader, and Haig’s name 
was submitted to fill it. The Sirdar disliked 
officers, especially officers from crack regiments, » 
being proposed to him, as he always feared 
an interested motive; experience with British 
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cavalry in India, fine horsemanship, diligent 
study, and even Staff College science, however 
admirable in themselves, were not necessarily 
the precise qualifications for dealing with men 
who required tactful handling no less than bold 
leading. But he had telegraphed to Staff College 
for one or two special service officers to come to 
him for the advance on Omdurman, and Haig, 
Blair, and Capper were detailed. The Egyptian 
cavalry under Colonel Broadwood consisted of 
ten squadrons, each under the command of a 
Major, of whom six were British. The squadron 
was absolutely self-contained, the training, dis- 
cipline, pay of the men, and everything con- 
nected with the horses being under the control 
of the squadron leader, who had wider powers 
than the Colonel of a British regiment. The 
squadrons were occasionally formed into regi- 
ments and were used as a Brigade at Omdur- 
man. The cavalry were of course the pick of the 
annual batch of conscripts, but were none the 
less fellaheen with no sort of original appetite 
for fighting. The men were entirely amenable 
to kindness, were fond of their horses, although, 
unless reminded, they were apt to forget to feed 
them, and regarded their arms and accoutre- 
ments with scarcely less awe and admiration 
than the white officer whom they looked upon 
as a super-man. The British officer’s strong 
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point in dealing with native soldiers is that he 
never allows himself to belittle, or anyone else 
to disparage, them. They are /zs men, and he is 
determined they shall be a source of pride to 
him. The feeling quickly becomes mutual, and 
the men note that their well-being is as import- 
ant in the officer’s eyes as their efficiency, that 
he will allow no one to take advantage of them, 
that to him alone they are responsible, and that, 
whatever the conditions, he will never let them 
down. 

For the latter stages of the advance it had 
been decided to divide the cavalry into two 
regiments, each of four squadrons, Broadwood 
taking Haig as his chief Staff Officer, and Lord 
Tullibardine of the Blues as his A.D.C. The 
regiments were under Major Le Gallais and 
Major Mahon, of subsequent Mafeking fame, 
who had for their squadron leaders such men of 
promise as Captain Persse, Captain the Hon. E. 
Baring, Captain Peyton, and Prince Francis of 
Teck. Broadwood’s ‘chief work up the Atbara 
and up to the battle was reconnaissance, and his 
brigade reconnaissance was so searching and so 
exhausting to horse-flesh as to have suggested 
criticism. But before the battle of the Atbara, 
with the overthrow of the redoubtable Mahmoud, 
the Dervish horsemen were viewed with great 
respect, and even the Egyptian officers were by 
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no means comfortable as to what would be the 
result if Mahmoud’s 2000 cavaliers were to 
swoop down on their squadron. Broadwood 
realised to the full the importance of meeting 
the enemy, if possible, in superior numbers and, 
above all, of suffering no check. In this respect 
Haig, who knew his Napoleonic wars from A to 
Z, was forward to remind him that in the be- 
ginning of the Jena campaign the Emperor took 
this moral factor into close consideration, and 
directed Murat to make all his patrols and de- 
tachments stronger than those the enemy were 
in the habit of sending out, and, so far as he 
could, to keep his force together. The last 
“reconnaissance in force’’ took place three days 
before the famous Good Friday fight, with 
Hunter in command and Broadwood of course 
in charge of the cavalry. “Haig in his own 
words” may here be quoted. There is unfor- 
tunately no official record of the advance on 
Omdurman, though Mr. Churchill’s brilliant 
River War goes far to supply the deficiency. 
But in 1910 there appeared “Part of the unpub- 
lished diary of an Officer” in the form of A 
Narrative of the Work of the Egyptian Cavalry 
in the Atbara and Omdurman Campaigns. A 
favoured few may have secured access to the 
diary, but the public pounced on the narrative; 
the story ran, and was never contradicted, that 
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diary and narrative were to be traced to Douglas 
Haig. The proof of a story is in the reading 
thereof. Let us see how a soldier still to be 
proved described an occasion by no means void 
of military value, reserving his criticism for the 
tail of the episode. 


“The object of reconnoitring the enemy’s 
camp a second time seems to have been due to 
a desire to make sure of the character of the 
enemy’s defences and to enable the Infantry 
Brigadiers to make a personal reconnaissance of 
the position which they would probably have 
to attack, and of the best line of approach to it. 
Unfortunately, both General Gatacre, command- 
ing the British Brigade, and Colonel Macdonald 
were unwell, while Colonel Lewis was in charge 
of the camp and outposts, so that three of the 
four Brigadiers were absent. Colonel Maxwell, 
however, was present, and many other officers, 
Staff and regimental, also joined the column for 
one reason or another. Some were bored with 
so many weeks of idleness in camp and wished 
for exercise; others attended with the object of 
seeing some fun or of displaying their skill as 
trained observers—what an opportunity seemed 
to present itself for putting into practice lessons 
learnt in peace time, the ‘sketch of a position’ in 
the very presence of the enemy himself! For, 
be it known, at the time the Cavalry Brigade 
started few doubted but that the enemy would 
remain inactive as on the previous occasion, 
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absolutely inviting zealous officers to come and 
report upon his Dem. 

“It was about 8.30 a.m. that the Dem was 
first sighted. As before, much dust was hanging 
over it, and, as the brigade drew near, two 
columns of dust were observed moving away, 
one up and the other down stream. Approach- 
ing closer, so as to command the right flank? of 
the enemy’s position, two columns, each of 300 
or 400 Dervish horsemen, were next seen mov- 
ing eastward from the enemy’s right, some up a 
hollow from the river and others on the spur 
adjoining the hollow. The Egyptian horse artil- 
lery guns were unlimbered, and after a few 
rounds had been fired, the Dervish horsemen 
withdrew out of sight. The brigade then ad- 
vanced to a point nearer the Dem, where the 
guns again opened fire upon the enemy, who by 
now had moved nearer to the river, and drove 
them still further into the bush, so that only a 
few groups remained here and there. The right 
flank of the enemy’s camp was thus uncovered 
and could be reconnoitred without danger of 
interference from up stream. 

“Reconnoitring officers, and others anxious 
to have a look at the Dem, accordingly moved 
out and viewed the right of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, covered by the main body of brigade. 
About this time some explosions were heard in 
the Dem at intervals of a few minutes, and smoke 


1 The Dem is assumed to be facing north, so that right 
means the east face and left the west. 
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was seen in the entrenchment. Next a large 
round shot passed over the heads of Colonel 
Broadwood and his staff, and ricochetted in the 
sand about fifty yards beyond where they were 
standing. The gun had been well aimed, but 
thanks to its high trajectory the projectile did 
no harm. 

“After the right of the enemy’s camp had 
been thoroughly examined, General Hunter 
directed Colonel Broadwood to move towards 
the enemy’s left, and take up a position which 
would enable that flank of the enemy’s zareba to 
be similarly examined. 

“The guns and maxims, accompanied by one 
squadron, with Le Gallais’ two squadrons on 
their left flank, moved off first; Mahon with his 
three squadrons having to wait until he could 
take his place in rear, whilst Baring, with two 
squadrons, trotted in from the eastwards to 
cover the right flank. 

“When the guns moved off a slight breeze 
was blowing from the head of the column, 
causing the thick fine dust which immediately 
rose in clouds effectually to obscure everything 
for some distance ‘in its rear—only those who 
have seen a dust storm in the Sudan will realise 
fully what an impenetrable veil can be formed | 
by the dust of the desert Once it is stirred up. © 
Colonel Broadwood, having issued his instruc- 
tions, sent his Staff officer to acquaint Captain 
Baring with the orders, and then moved off 
himself on the left front of the guns, in order to 
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indicate in which direction he wished the 
brigade to proceed. The guns had scarcely 
retired 400 or 500 yards when the Dervish 
horsemen, evidently watching for this oppor- 
tunity, galloped forward at top speed from the 
scrub and assailed the rear of Major Le Gallais’ 
squadron. The dust prevented those at the head 
of the column from seeing what was about to 
occur in rear, and Colonel Broadwood first 
learnt of the impending attack from his Staff 
officer, who saw the approaching Dervishes 
when returning from giving the Brigadier’s 
orders to Captain Baring. Major Le Gallais, 
being farther towards the left flank of the 
column, had also seen the danger. Without 
waiting for superior orders, he wheeled his two 
squadrons into line, and throwing forward his 
right somewhat so as to meet the enemy, charged 
resolutely upon the Dervishes. Colonel Broad- 
wood and his Staff joined in the charge. The 
enemy did not attempt to meet it as a body. 
Being in loose order, many of them passed 
round the flanks of Le Gallais’ men, or turned 
about and fled, so that only a few of their 
numbers were ridden down. After advancing 
about 500 yards the squadrons re-formed, and a 
few troops were dismounted and fired volleys. 
Colonel Broadwood then realising that this 
charge had left the flank of the guns uncovered, 
directed his Staff officer to detail another 
squadron to take Le Gallais’ place. The latter’s 
determined onset had caused the Dervish horse- 
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men in the vicinity of the charge to halt, but 
when Captain Haig, passing round the left flank 
of Le Gallais’ line, rode back to execute the 
Brigadier’s order, he saw parties of the enemy 
moving forward up the depression already men- 
tioned, and likely soon to outflank and envelop 
Le Gallais’ left. 

“Major Mahon had not yet followed the guns 
with his squadrons, and his squadrons were 
placed ready to attack or to continue the retire- 
ment according as circumstances might require. 
He had seen the movement executed by Le 
Gallais’ men, but owing to the dust could not 
make out exactly what was happening; on Cap- 
tain Haig’s appearance, however, a few words 
soon made clear the difficult situation in which 
Le Gallais’ squadrons were. 

“Directing two of his squadrons to move so 
as to protect the left flank of the guns in accord- 
ance with the Brigadier’s order, Mahon, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, led his remaining 
two squadrons forward to support Le Gallais’ 
left. All fears about the safety of his own left 
flank were in the meantime allayed by an assur- 
ance that the Staff officer would at once summon 
Baring and his squadrons to act as third line. 
Captain Baring quickly grasped the situation, 
and acted with the same promptitude as the 
other leaders. Meanwhile, the guns and maxims 
continued the movement towards the rear, in 
accordance with the original orders, but circum- 
stances reduced the number of squadrons in 
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their immediate vicinity to two—one on either 
flank. 

““Mahon’s advance proved most opportune, 
for the Dervishes now hesitated in their move- 
ment to outflank Le Gallais’ left. 

“At this juncture, whether by luck or by 
design it is hard to say, a fresh body of horsemen, 
equally numerous as the one already engaged, 
came pouring forth on the flank of the cavalry 
from the down-stream side of the Dem. And 
with them a motley mass of riflemen and spear- 
men, rushing forward from the Dem as if to an 
assured victory. Regardless, of the safety of their 
friends, individual riflemen would halt to fire 
and then rush forward again, causing several 
casualties from rifle bullets among the squadrons. 
Captain Persse (Queen’s Bays) was wounded 
severely about this time in the forearm while 
directing the firing of his men. 

“To extricate troops once engaged is always 
a difficult and costly operation; but when these 
troops are not only engaged in front, but are 
also outflanked on both sides by a mobile enemy 
like the Dervishes, and are encumbered, too, 
with wounded, it will be realised in what a 
hazardous position the cavalry had become 
involved. The Dervishes had moved with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the effect of their out- 
flanking move soon told on the morale of the 
Egyptians. A squadron or more of the latter 
began to withdraw to the rear faster than is ever 
advisable for a mounted force to retire during 
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an action. Fortunately their horses were tired, 
and some British officers riding larger and 
stronger animals were able to head them. A_ 
more moderate pace was assumed, and then, 
having halted, some men dismounted with car- 
bines, and firing a few steady volleys caused 
some of the Dervishes in this quarter of the 
field to check their pursuit. But the mass of 
Dervish Infantry was still coming closer every 
moment; their fire was also improving, and the 
enveloping movements of their horsemen were 
becoming more pronounced. Something would 
have to be done quickly to delay their advance 
if the Cavalry Brigade was to be extricated from 
disaster. It seemed impossible now for the 
squadrons to retire without getting involved in 
a running fight with Dervish horsemen, whose 
ranks were already thickening perceptibly, evi- 
dently in readiness to pounce upon the backs of 
the Egyptians the moment the latter wheeled 
about. This moment could not long be delayed, 
for the squadrons already confronted fully treble 
their own numbers. 

“Now, no cavalry in the world could retire 
from such a situation‘without losing for a short 
space, at any rate, its tactical unity. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, that some pivot be provided on 
which the squadrons could rally and re-form, and 
in the open desert the horse battery and the 
maxims alone could supply this need. These, 
however, were by this time about a mile distant 
from the bulk of the squadrons, and being in 
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ignorance of the sudden onslaught made upon 
the cavalry owing to the thick dust which 
followed their trail, were continuing to march 
in the direction indicated in the original order. 
The Brigadier, indeed, sent to recall them, but 
in the dust and turmoil the messenger went 
astray. Captain Haig, however, realising that 
time was all-important, galloped after the guns 
and stopped them on his own responsibility. In 
a few words the situation was explained, and the 
gunners promptly decided to come into action, 
a slight rise in the desert being agreed upon as 
a suitable position. Captain Haig then returned 
to the Brigadier with the information that the 
guns would be ready to open fire as soon as the 
cavalry had cleared their front, and the squad- 
rons were accordingly ordered to rally on the 
right of the guns. 

“The movement was executed rapidly, the 
Dervishes still vigorously following up the rear. 
The maxims, however, were ready, and as soon 
as their field of fire was clear, they opened a hot 
fire on the enemy. This timely action saved the 
brigade. All risk of a general stampede was now 
at an end, but much skill was still necessary in 
order to withdraw the brigade without serious 
loss. Colonel Broadwood now showed consider- 
able ability in handling his units, and his orders 
were well executed by his subordinates. Regi- 
ments supported by guns and maxims retired 
in succession. A portion of the brigade always 
maintained a front towards that direction in 
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which the enemy was for the moment most 
threatening, and by means of dismounted fire 
prevented a close pursuit of the rest of the 
brigade. This alternate action and retirement 
continued for fully an hour, until the trees about 
the Dem appeared merely a haze upon the 
horizon. The Dervish infantry slackened their 
pursuit soon after the maxims opened fire for 
the first time, but the horsemen were more 
tenacious and galloped rapidly forward each 
time a body of Egyptians began to retire, only 
halting when the fire of the maxims and squad- 
rons beyond began to tell upon their ranks. 

“It was past 5 P.M. before Abadar was 
reached. The Sirdar met the cavalry and con- 
gratulated them on their fortitude, and well 
might he do so, for never before had the 
Egyptian cavalry alone confronted so numerous 
an enemy. Indeed, the situation for a time had 
been so critical and the bearing of the Egyptian 
squadrons as a whole so steady, that any army 
might well be proud to include them amongst 
its numbers. 

“The absence of fussiness on the part of the 
Brigadier and the manner in which he trusted 
subordinate commanders and abstained from 
embarrassing them with detailed orders was no 
less conspicuous than the quickness with which 
those subordinates grasped the situation and 
acted on their own initiative. The readiness also 
with which the gunners co-operated with their 
comrades of the cavalry when in difficulty, and 
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the effective combination of shock and fire 
action, were also points worthy of remark this 
day. It was many years since so large a force 
of cavalry led by British officers had met so 
numerous, so determined, and so skilful an 
enemy, and if at times the result of the day 
seemed doubtful, all the more credit is due to 
the pluck and determination of the cavalry 
commander and his officers, who by their fear- 
less bearing inspired confidence in their men 
and thus extricated them from an awkward 
situation. 

“It is open to question whether the higher 
authorities were wise in sending the brigade out 
to execute a reconnaissance in exactly the same 
manner as only five days previously. No attempt. 
was made to take the enemy by surprise; on the 
contrary, the brigade marched round the Um- 
dabia bend of the river, so that instead of appear- 
ing suddenly in the early morning, it arrived 
later than on the first occasion. An enemy would 
indeed be despicable who would allow his posi- 
tion twice to be reconnoitred by a mass of horse- 
men without making some attempt to prevent it. 

“The losses suffered by the Cavalry Brigade 


on this day were as follows: 
Men. Horses. 


Missing or dead . : Jato 18 
Wounded . ; : 5. 128 13 
Total casualties . gO 31 


“Much difficulty was experienced in with- 
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drawing the wounded men. The brigade was 
provided with no ambulance of any kind, so the 
worst cases were placed on the limbers of the 
guns and the others were made to ride.” | 


A cavalry reconnaissance on the 30th of 
March, which in the last stage resolved itself 
into an officers’ patrol, nearly cut Haig’s life 
short. In order to complete, as they thought, 
the survey of a position, with General Hunter, 
Broadwood, and Lord Tullibardine, he rode up 
to within 300 yards of a zareba which they 
suddenly saw to be crowded with Dervishes. ‘The 
adventurous party, their task accomplished, fell 
back on the rest of the cavalry, the Dervish horse 
hanging on to the flank and the rear but con- 
tenting themselves with cursing freely and brand- 
ishing their spears vigorously. It transpired after- 
wards that a trap had been laid, but as a general 
cavalry attack was expected, orders had been 
given that no shot was to be fired until the troops 
were near enough for their faces to be seen. As 
only four faces had come in view, fire was with- 
held, and an opportunity was lost of picking off 
a little group of British officers who were 
destined to play important parts:in larger wars. 

In the final stages of the Omdurman cam- 
paign, although no special occasion for dis- | 
tinction occurred, Lord Kitchener learnt what 
manner of man he had to reckon with for the 
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future; in South Africa and India the keen eyes 
were constantly directed towards a soldier who 
was steadily going on forwards and upwards, 
and when in the great struggle with the bitter 
European foe it became evident that the com- 
mand was quickly outgrowing the original com- 
mander, the Secretary of State could plead his 
close personal knowledge when urging that the 
succession to that command should vest in Sir 
Douglas Haig. 

The work of the Egyptian cavalry had full 
justice done to it by its chronicler up to and 
at the battle of Omdurman, but then a line is 
drawn and some adverse remarks are entered. 
The pursuit was ineffective—here the cavalry 
advocate is up in his stirrups—because the 
mounted arm was not present in sufficient 
numbers, falling far below the proportion pre- 
scribed by Napoleon of at least one trooper to 
six of the other arms. ‘The manner also of their 
deployment was defective, the 21st Lancers and 
the Egyptian squadrons acting with complete 
independence, while neither force was organ- 
ised in time for pursuit—the quarry being the 
ruffianly Khalifah who only succumbed a year 
later to the attentions of the succeeding Sirdar. 
The Dervish, it was submitted, is not like a 
European soldier who once shaken in moral is 
apt to run. The Dervish if attacked stands his 
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ground, laughs at death, and only tries to 
account for as many infidels as possible. Fleet 
of foot and a master of sword exercise, the 
Dervish was of course no mean enemy for any 
cavalry to engage, and an out-and-out Cavalry- 
man naturally thirsted to engage him. The 
battle of Omdurman—according to the writer, 
who at that time veiled his identity—with all 
its meaning and all its infinitely important 
results, must be added to the long list of battles 
in which the victorious army failed to pursue 
and so to reap the full fruits of victory. 

The battle of Omdurman over and the Sudan 
redeemed from darkness and slavery, Haig was 
released from the Egyptian Army and despatched 
to Aldershot for duty as Cavalry Brigade-Major. 
But further active service was nearer than per- 
haps even he believed, and in September 1899 
he was bidden to accompany Sir John French 
to Natal. Haig played, not unnoticed, his part 
in the battle of Elandslaagte,1 and, narrowly 
escaping from incarceration in Ladysmith, he 
was to be the moving spirit in operations which, 


1 “The first great blow of the Boer War was struck by him. 
I shall never forget the battle of Elandslaagte, the first victory 
won by the British in that war. He was a very young officer 
then. It was his first action, and it could not have been im- 
proved. Everything that was done to crush the handful of © 
Boers showed the hand of the master. It was the beginning 
of Haig’s career.” [Letter from General Smuts.] 
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valuable themselves, went far to facilitate the 
British advance into the Boer territory. 

The passage of the Orange River at Norval’s 
Point had been seized on 1st November by one 
Schoemann, who a fortnight later occupied the 
important junction of Colesberg. A weak British 
garrison, having been taken away from Naau- 
poort, the line thence to Port Elizabeth on the 
sea was exposed, and a gap was opened between 
the force opposite Ladysmith and the troops 
on the Modder, to whom Kimberley was frantic- 
ally beckoning for relief. Schoemann had a 
political no less than a strategical object, and 
thought it more than likely that the strung-out 
inhabitants of a large district in Cape Colony 
—mostly Dutch in origin though professedly 
British in allegiance—might throw in their lot 
with the Boers, and in order to annex Colesberg, 
Aliwal, Albert, and Berkeley East, he forwent 
some tempting opportunities of raids which the 
redoubtable De Wet would never have resisted. 

To forestall a double danger a composite 
force was got together and committed to the 
care of Sir John French, with Haig as his Chief 
Staff Officer and Herbert Lawrence in charge of 
Intelligence, a perfectly combined pair to “run 
a general officer of Sir John French’s qualities 
and limitations. French’s proposals to Buller for 
the advance on Colesberg postulated Naaupoort 
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as the base where supplies were to be collected 
for 3000 men, which proved to be something of 
a stage army. Reconnaissances late in November 
disclosed that the kopjes north of Arundel were 
strongly held, and French—whose command 
was extended to include the central line of com- 
munications down to Port Elizabeth—urged 
that the Boers should be dislodged forthwith 
from Colesberg, as they were daily gathering 
recruits. 

Haig had to plot out plans for holding in 
check the Boer forces operating in a thinly 
populated area sympathetic to their cause and 
upon terrain peculiarly favourable to their tactics, 
the while protecting our long and exposed lines 
of communication. His creed that the best 
method of defence is by constant attack is clear 
in his instructions to General Brabazon, put in 
command at Arundel: 


“Your task is to prevent the enemy moving 
from his present positions closer to Naaupoort, 
or reaching the railway connecting that place 
with Arundel. ... 

(a) Hold Arundel as a pivot. 

(6) Using that as a pivot, act energetically 
with your mounted troops against any of the 
enemy's detachments which may leave his main 
position and cross open ground. 

“(c) Select and hold certain points (such as 
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Vaal Kop) to retain the enemy and make him 
fear an offensive against his line of retreat 
(which is via Colesberg waggon bridge).”’ 

There can be traced here the principles of 
offensive defence to be exploited with blood and 
agony but with ultimate triumph on the Western 
Front. 

With the tragic ‘Black Week’’ of Colenso, 
Magersfontein, and Stormberg, the danger grew 
that the Boers might concentrate against the 
tiny forces covering the vital Colesberg area. 
This danger Haig begged might be met by a 
succession of swoops against Schoemann’s flanks 
and rear, and whilst Lord Roberts was plough- 
ing the seas on his way to Cape Town, and 
while in other theatres of war the commanders 
were marking time until the arrival of the new 
Commander-in-Chief, the approach to Coles- 
berg buzzed with activities in the shape of a 
series of sharp and generally successful raids 
which caused at least one Boer General to fall 
back. The methodical succession of operations 
around Colesberg, punctuated by attacks and 
counter-attacks and marked by the feat of swing- 
ing two field-guns to the top of precipitous Cole 
Kop, have been compared in some respects to 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s Valley campaign. No 
spectacular fights were to be recorded, no ab- 
solute decisions could be registered, but an agile 
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mixed force, directed by the brain of a still sub- 
ordinate cavalry officer, was perpetually prod- 
ding at and punishing an enemy whose strength 
lay wholly in mounted troops. 

There is no need to follow Haig’s footsteps 
through that weary warfare which was only 
accomplished when, on a soldier’s insistence, 
terms were made which were not incompatible 
with the dignity of the South African patriots, 
and which would not prevent their being will- 
ingly harnessed to England’s effort whenever 
that effort must be made. From being the 
“brain” of the Cavalry Division, Haig was put 
in Orders first for special duty? and then to com- 
mand one of those columns which trekked to 
and fro, marched incessantly, fought fitfully, and 
fared always uncomfortably. The Staff diaries? 
of this Column Commander have for a quarter 
of a century been on loan to the Staff College, 
and are held up to students as models of what 
such documents should be. 

Mention after mention in despatches and 
every clasp which the Queen’s and King’s 
medals could carry were Douglas Haig’s due 
award; the Colonelcy of the»m7th Lancers was to 

* “Cape Colony continues to be unsatisfactory. I have sent 
down Douglas Haig with local rank of colonel to see what can 
be done and take charge of the field’ (C.-in-C. to S. of S.). 


* Whenever possible, Haig drafted all orders and con- 
ducted all correspondence in his own handwriting. 
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give him a chance of directly imparting to his 
juniors the lessons learned in three years of 
constant and multiform fighting. 

South Africa had been the grave of many 
reputations, military as well as administrative. 
For Haig it was to be a sort of finishing school. 
“If we had not learnt the lesson of the South 
African War,” he wrote, ‘‘we should never have 
won through the Great War.’’ One lesson he 
admittedly had derived from long months of, 
so-called, “irregular” warfare was the paramount 
importance of fostering in the soldier the de- 
velopment of his intelligence as a fighting man. 
A martinet for discipline, he knew that the 
cultivation of thinking power would do nothing 
to undermine it, that obedience is not the more 
meritorious for being unintelligent. Mental in- 
dolence he believed and declared to be at the 
root of half our national shortcomings; mental 
alertness he was determined should, as far as he 
could, mark the Army in general and certainly 
the regiment he was about to command, and to 
his great delight to command it while eiatictes 
in Scotland. 


The command of a regiment — however 
“crack”—was too cramped a field in which to 
enclose for long a soldier who had made his 
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mark—and something more. It was just now 
fully recognised that the Army in India required 
a complete overhauling, that expenditure was 
by no means matched with efficiency, and 
that troops who had been deposited higgledy- 
piggledy over the country sadly needed re- 
distributing! “I will not conceal”, the Viceroy 
had written a little earlier, “that there are many 
respects in which Army administration seems 
capable of great reform.” The reforms—and 
others—at which the Viceroy hinted, were about 
to be shaped and put into effect by the new 
Commander-in-Chief. From reform the cavalry 
in India could not, and would not, escape, and 
Kitchener, who habitually declined the second 
best if the best were by any means available, 
sought and secured Haig’s services as Inspector- 
General of the Mounted Forces. 

Haig arrived in India to find the Commander- 
in-Chief’s scheme had just been submitted to 
the Viceroy in Council. Its label was: “The Re- 
organisation and Redistribution of the Army in 


* In the matter of redistribution the question of locating a 
Cavalry Brigade in the vicinity of Nowshera arose, and Haig 
had little hesitation in emphasising the advantages of quarter- 
ing an adequate force of cavalry in the Peshawar valley, where 
they could guard the settled frontier from inroads from across 
the border, and also cover the mobilisation and concentration ~ 
of troops detailed for the North line of operation, in case 
Afghanistan should at any time throw down a challenge. 
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India’’; its essence was the substitution of. two 
armies for the existing commands; its main 
objects were (1) to reduce the garrison troops to 
the bare minimum necessary for the country’s 
internal safety so as to free the maximum force 
for service in the field; (2) to introduce a war 
organisation in which every unit should have its 
allotted place and be ready for action if the 
war trumpet should sound; (3) to make the 
peace formations so correspond with war organ- 
isations that mobilisation, if at any moment 
necessary, should be easy and without awkward 
jerks. The two armies would be respectively 
under Sir Bindon Blood, whose was a name to 
conjure with in India, and Sir George Luck, to 
whom the renaissance of the cavalry soldier as 
a serious professional was largely due. Scheme 
and commanders were alike agreeable to Haig. 
The scheme, after securing internal defence, 
would provide nine infantry divisions—to be 
fitted into the Northern and Southern armies— 
and eight cavalry brigades, and to the eight 
cavalry brigades the Inspector - General could 
turn his immediate attention. 

The training of officers and other ranks for 
a new—without any neglect of an old—réle was 
perhaps the crux of an Inspector-General’s 
work; at least it must have gone far to absorb 
his attention. While fully conscious that the 
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long-range rifle was to mark a distinct change in 
the employment of mounted men, he would 
wholly deny any system of training which would _ 
im any way entail a loss of the dash for which 
British cavalry was world-wide famous. The 
mew weapon was of course to give the cavalry 
leader of the future a power not hitherto pos- 
sessed, and the man who was even then perhaps 
the first cavalry soldier of the day, knew that 
the full exercise of that weapon would demand 
a special and careful rehearsal in time of peace. 
Knowing that his term of office might not 
be prolonged, Haig was determined to put every 
ounce of energy into it, the more especially in 
the matter of training the cavalry in India to 
work in masses. As Inspector-General he was 
very exacting and demanded a high degree of 
efficiency, perhaps sometimes relying too much 
on the willing spirit of all, and having too little 
consideration for the weak flesh of some. Thus 
his Inspector’s drills would be done at a gallop; 
he himself would have three changes of horses, 
and as his mounts were mostly ‘chasers or pig- 
stickers, the pace of the General was not un- 
likely to exceed that of the young subaltern who, 
dependent only on his first charger, was liable 
to succumb altogether or to fall short of require- 
ments. Haig’s regime was the more severe—and 
severity was only divided by a narrow line from 
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something akin to what the French define as 
“cassant”—because wishing to conform to the 
general principle that exercises should be con- 
ducted as nearly as possible like the ‘“‘real thing”’, 
he was determined that cavalry should proVe 
themselves as an indispensable, as well as a 
powerful, weapon of war. That the cavalry, 
British and Indian, increased rapidly in value 
in two years is indisputable; that the officers 
retained an agreeable recollection of the occa- 
sions when they were put to the test is more 
doubtful. “I thought I knew my job, but Haig 
has shown me that I don’t,” was the rueful 
remark made more than once by a senior regi- 
mental officer, for Haig was inclined to be more 
indulgent to the junior officers than to their 
elders, and with iron nerves and a superb con- 
stitution, perhaps scarcely realised what effect 
protracted service, with infrequent leave, in a 
hot climate could have on men who had lost the 
resilience of youth. 

Excessive energy is liable to induce criticism, 
as the sweeping of corners is sure to stir up dust; 
the housewife who swept until she ultimately 
found her coin was probably not over-popular 
with her neighbours. Haig’s treatment of officers 
was severe but never unkindly; slackness, care- 
lessness, and “‘letting things slide’’ were ana- 
thema to him, and he seems to have considered 
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as the worst type of soldier the man who con- 
siders his duty done when he has reported the 
difficulty to his next senior without first betak- 
ing himself to strenuous effort to try and over- 
come it. Admittedly Douglas Haig was never 
fluent in praise, but those who came under his 
approval were wholly conscious of it. For men 
who had done him—or rather done their pro- 
fession—good service, he would carry fidelity 
almost to a fault; his instinct for detecting merit 
was sharp and constantly polished and, sincerely 
wishful to find a man’s “‘best side’’, he would be 
careful to distinguish when and where genuine 
ill-luck had been responsible for any kind or 
degree of failure. 

Apart from the internal economy and tech- 
nical efficiency of the mounted branch, Haig 
certainly found many things which cried for 
creation, many others which cried for redress. 
Promotion in the Army had been automatic 
without any reference to the efficiency of the 
officer; the slacker was thus encouraged to be 
slack while his keen comrade was disheartened. 
A healthy change was made—from which the 
cavalry reaped full benefit—in that no officer 
for the future was to be promoted unless pro- 
nounced fit in every respect and specifically 
recommended for his step. Again, it was notori- 
ous that the expense for young officers, especi- 
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ally in the Indian cavalry, was incommensurate 
with their pay, from which fact the ubiquitous 
money-lender sucked no small advantage. Under 
direction from Headquarters, Haig investigated 
this evil with paternal care and could urge 
simple remedies to make income at least balance 
reasonable outgoings, the first boon being the 
grant of Rs.500 towards the purchase of a 
charger on appointment to a cavalry regiment. 
The silver helmets—-as fantastic in cost as in 
design—had been already suppressed, and other 
articles of superfluous full uniform were now 
to follow them; mess economies were to be 
instituted, and regimental hospitality was to 
lose none of its grace by being regulated. “If 
the soldier is to fight well he must be fed well; 
and if he is to make himself efficient he must 
as far as possible be made comfortable.” ‘This 
was Haig’s conception of what was due, not of 
grace but of right, to the men who came under 
his control, and he eagerly turned his mind to 
and pushed forward such matters as the Army 
Institute Fund, facilities for lodging money in 
Post - Office Savings Banks, the substitution of 
trained cooks for the native artist—whose efforts 
had not always been too happy or too cleanly— 
the cheaper rates for home furloughs for British 
soldiers, and an increase of kit money for their 
native comrades. On one point of cardinal im- 
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portance he could give valuable and expert 
advice. Kitchener—like Roberts, Wolseley, and 
other eminent soldiers—had never been through 
Staff College, but he was keenly alive to all it 
stood for, both in practical value and in cachet, 
for an officer’s career; and a Staff College at 
Quetta he was determined there should be. ‘The 
notion, warmly supported in India, was chal- 
lenged at home. “Might not the establishment 
of a Staff College in India create a separate 
school of thought?” and so forth. The reply 
was terse: “The Army has no military school 
of thought”. The moment was propitious; the 
lamentable shortage of trained British officers 
in the South African War was being thrown into 
high relief by the excellence of the Japanese 
Staff;. Haig, who plumped whole-heartedly for 
the Quetta scheme, could counter arguments as 
to Camberley being enlarged for Indian require- 
ments with the evidence that the best officer in 
the Indian cavalry would not go to Camberley, 
and that the British officer was unwilling to go 
home for two years because money and domestic 
ties might well forbid it, and because he might 
lose touch with India, where his future was 
likely to lie. He was to see the Quetta institu- 
tion firmly founded before he left India, and to 
find on his return there the lines firmly drawn 
for a General Staff. 
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A champion of shock tactics and an arch- 
apostle of the arme blanche, the Inspector- 
General had to meet the argument—which was 
trotted out over and over again—that cavalry 
divisions and even cavalry brigades could never, 
for practical reasons, be employed on or beyond 
the North-West Frontier—terrain, transport, and 
the question of supplies being alike forbidding. 
The reply, always ready to his lips, was as com- 
prehensive as it was foreseeing; with a vast and 
scattered Empire such as ours, no soldier—nor 
statesman—could say where the Indian forces 
could be called upon to act, and to train British 
cavalry in India for the frontier only would be 
like training British cavalry in South Africa 
purely for operations on the veldt. 

The Staff ride was a mode of education— 
education being something quite distinct from 
mere instruction—in which Haig placed great 
faith. For “‘rides” of this description India of 
course presented unrivalled facilities. Every sort 
of country is easily reached from military canton- 
ments; camping and marching are eminently 
negotiable; the climate in winter is ideal, and 
even for the officer with very slender means 
transport is a trifling expense. 

From a series of Staff rides under the In- 
spector-General’s personal directions emerged 
the Cavalry Studies. Here, apart from his war 
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despatches and the narrative not over his sig- 
nature, was Haig’s only excursion into literature, 
and the book at once took rank as a standard 
work. A well-known man of letters is responsible 
for the saying that a soldier, if he writes at all, 
seldom writes badly; for clarity, for easy style, 
which engenders ‘‘reasonableness”’, for well- 
chosen historical incidents with their appropriate 
background, the Studies bear witness to the 
argument. No flowers of descriptive prose are 
strewn up and down the pages; there is no sort of 
appeal to patriotism, no suggestion of any other 
means of securing success but by hard fighting, 
hard thinking, and hard work; every word is 
weighed, every possible contingency foreseen; no 
room is left for misunderstanding. The tech- 
nique is taught with arresting simplicity, and to 
plot out the details on the map is to mark the 
sweep and unison of a series of carefully planned 
military movements. There is no hint in the 
pages of the dashing cavalry officer spurring his 
steed to death or glory; nothing perhaps to fire 
the imagination, only the simple gospel that suc- 
cess in the field is to be secured by intellectual, 
certainly no less than by physical, discipline and 
courage. Throughout, emphasis is laid on the 
cardinal fact that the value of cavalry work lies 
in the quality and character of the leadership, 
whether the leader be the general officer com- 
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manding the corps or the youthful conductor of a 
patrol. 

The writer’s own practice of presuming the 
best with his subordinates and of expecting the 
best from them is reflected in the comparison of 
the modes of Moltke and Napoleon when giving 
orders. 

The greatest living actress was in the habit at 
rehearsal of saying to anyone of the company 
who was playing a scene with her: ‘“When I be- 
gin a speech I want you to be in a certain place: 
when I finish it I want you to be in another, but 
how you get from one place to another is your 
business, not mine’’. If in the providential order 
Douglas Haig had been a producer of plays in- 
stead of an organiser of battles, this would prob- 
ably have been his exact method in theatrical 
management. Thus the German system of issu- 
ing orders is held up for approval as starting 
from the assumption that the subordinate has an 
intelligent and working knowledge of his busi- 
ness; von Moltke’s orders are quoted as being 
specially helpful, as they give all the news avail- 
able without prescribing to the recipient of them 
the things he should consider and arrange for 
himself. Per contra, with all his unstinted ad- 
miration for Napoleon’s agile and comprehensive 
mind, it is submitted that leaders can never be 
trained in his school to anything like perfection. 
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The helplessness and gaucherie of his Marshals 
when confronted by real difficulties was not due 
to ill-luck but was the consequence of their Im- 
perial master’s method of interfering with orders 
too much in detail, and the cruelty with which 
he would visit any error of judgement or the 
slightest dereliction from his commands. 

The Cavalry Studies in a sense seem to epito- 
mise the strength of the writer’s own character 
and incidentally to suggest his disabilities. He 
was sometimes reproached as lacking the quick 
sympathy with his subordinates which expresses 
itself in a friendly gesture or a familiar word. 
Apart from an honest inability to appreciate that 
this sort of thing not only gives real pleasure but 
has practical value, Douglas Haig, until the later 
years of his life, could only with difficulty “‘talk 
to” people he did not know; to “‘talk down”’ to 
anyone, or to use a phrase with anything less than 
the sovereign sound of sincerity, would have been 
impossible. In the council chamber when asked 
to give his opinion, or at a “pow-wow” when 
summarising military operations, he was often 
quite ineffective and at times liable to prejudice 
his cause by being unable to,state it to advantage: 
even in the Great War Army Commanders would 
reluctantly admit that they sometimes had much 
difficulty in deriving a clear understanding of his 
instructions or wishes. His reticence when among 
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his comrades may have been partially self-im- 
posed, partially the result of inability to sustainat 
high pressure an argument, or, on a lower level, to 
toss to and fro the puff-ball of conversation. The 
famous note on Lord Holland describes him as 
hesitating, not from want of a word, but from 
difficulty of choosing one of a number of appro- 
priate words which occurred to him; Haig would 
hesitate, if not from poverty of vocabulary, be- 
cause no word presented itself as the appropriate 
vehicle to convey what was in his mind and 
memory. There were occasions—especially if 
the doors were closed for fear of reporters— 
when the “string of his tongue was loosed and he 
spake plain ”’, and with simple eloquence. This 
would be when some subject forward in his mind 
and close to his heart was at issue, when he would 
be urging that cavalry should be reckoned at 
their true value as an indispensable weapon of 
war, or more especially when, in the autumn of 
life, he would be pleading the paramount claims 
of the men who at his bidding had thrown their 
bodies between their country and her destruction. 

But place a pen in his hand, an inkpot at his 
elbow, and a quire of foolscap in front of him, and 
he would become as it were inspired. Thoughts 
easily marshalled would be rapidly transferred to 
paper; there would be little hesitation; the sen- 
tences would flow smoothly, the choice of prose 
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would be excellent, no point would be either 
missed or laboured, little correction would be 
required; the theme would be worked out with 
perfect clearness and commendable brevity, and 
would be by no means devoid of the quality 
rather ambiguously alluded to as “style”. Haig 
as an orator was a good deal less than mediocre; 
as a writer he might have qualified for—and 
adorned—any confraternity of authors however 
skilful or select. A profound student of war, a 
man who, having thought slowly, was ready to 
act quickly, he had little flair for any form of 
propaganda, and recoiled with repugnance from 
anything like self-advertisement. He was eventu- 
ally to find himself—and to find himself neces- 
sarily at some disadvantage—in close relations 
with men accustomed to manipulate public 
opinion, and to whom popular approval and 
public applause was as incense to their nostrils; 
and before closing his career, a hard-headed 
soldier was to be pitted against the flashing 
genius of an arch-politician who, even when his 
country was speaking with the enemy, had his 
eye upon the next general election. 

Linked by fate with men equally concerned 
with the great cause at stake, Haig in the feverish 
days of the Great War may well have chafed 
against his bondage to his ministerial masters, 
and may have ruefully remembered that, in any 
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other than a democratic constitution, their posi- 
tions at a moment of national danger might have 
been reversed. To mount any platform was the 
exercise most distasteful to him, and until the 
country realised how a man had stood between 
them and bitter defeat, it is fair to say that, as a 
personality, he had made no great appeal to the 
masses of his countrymen; he was content to be 
a soldier’s soldier, little known to the world out- 
side, immersed in his work, esteemed by all who 
took the army seriously, largely because, day in, 
day out, he insisted that the soldier’s true métier 
was to fight, and that therefore his true training 
was for the front. There was never to be any 
Haig “‘legend”’ in the same sense that there was 
always a Kitchener “legend”; he was unable to 
charm wisely like Lord Roberts; he did not even 
enjoy the rather cheap reputation of being a 
“born cavalry leader” which attached to Sir John 
French. When the battle of the Somme was 
raging and the British Commander was exposed 
to the full limelight, the Press made an effort to 
exploit him as “Iron Haig’’. ‘The epithet never 
caught on, just because it was essentially inappli- 
cable; however reserved, however austere the 
soldier, however stern in plan and unfaltering in 
purpose, the man was always intensely and abun- 
dantly human. “Je crus n’y voir qu’un prince; 
j’y rencontre un homme.” The journalists might 
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present Haig to the public only as a soldier; those 
who came to grips with him found him above all 
and essentially a man. 

There is a point one might like to shirk but 
which has its place in any review of Haig’s stew- 
ardship in India. It is not to peer too intrusively 
into the arcana of a man’s life to allude to its 
austere purity, to suggest that in this respect 
there are men of high courage who shrink back 
with something like horror from certain forms of 
evil, to whom it would be a shame “even to speak 
of those things done in secret”. For such a man, 
whatever his experience, and however constantly 
he may rub shoulders with the world, vice is vice, 
and can neither be laughed at nor licensed. On 
his arrival in India Haig heard quickly and with 
something like dismay of the ravages made by 
disease among the British troops serving in the 
country. Formerly, the existence of vice had 
been recognised and regularised, with the result 
that the temptation to be impure had stared every 
young soldier in the face. Public opinion had put 
a term to such a system, and it could only remain 
for those in authority not to rely on the publica- 
tion of cantonment laws but.to appeal by every 
means to every man’s sense of self-respect and 
regard for his real welfare and the honour of his 
regiment. The troops under his own immediate 
control were, for various reasons, less prone than 
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their comrades to fall victims to an ill for which 
there was perhaps—humanly speaking—no real 
cure, but even for these Haig thought, and said, 
that much might healthily be done which had 
been left undone. He looked, of course, for no 
moral Utopia, but no name, nor effort, was sub- 
scribed more heartily than his to the famous 
Memorandum in which officers were urged to 
encourage in their men a belief in leading a good 
and healthy life, and in every way—not least by 
themselves setting an example of self-restraint— 
to protect them from a grave and devastating 
evil. ; 

The official biographer is responsible for the 
statement that King Edward expressed himself 
vigorously on the differing qualities of soldiers 
suggested to him for high posts, and let it be 
known that the two men in whose abilities he 
placed his fullest confidence were the already 
famous hero of Khartoum and the Major- 
General who was afterwards to lead British 
troops to victory. Anyhow, it was at the King’s 
special request that Haig started and kept up a 
close correspondence with him as to the state 
of the cavalry in India. The Inspector-General 
appears to have written fully and frankly; the 
Sovereign seems to have replied frequently, and 
always with some observation which showed 
that he understood and appreciated even the 
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technical details which were set out for him, and 
that he by no means concurred in the Viceroy’s 
poor estimate of the opinion of any officer, and 
more especially of any belonging to the mounted 
branch of the Army. 

But King Edward was also at this time to be 
a powerful instrument for Haig’s happiness. On 
short leave at home in 1905, he was the guest of 
the King and Queen at Windsor Castle for the 
Ascot Races; the week was scarcely over when 
it was known that a marriage had been arranged 
—and would be celebrated in the Buckingham 
Palace Chapel—between an already well-known 
soldier and Queen Alexandra’s gifted and highly 
attractive Maid of Honour, one of the twin 
daughters of Lord Vivian. The union which 
ensued proved—alike in storm and sunshine— 
to be one of unalloyed happiness and unstinted 
love, to which Death was to set an abrupt term. 
Lady Haig never strayed for a moment into the 
arena of her husband’s official activities, but his 
successes and disappointments were equally 
hers; she was the partner alike of his triumphs 
and his troubles, and every incident which bore, _ 
however remotely, on his health or comfort or 
enjoyment was studied with a care which be- 
came, no less than her sense of discretion, second 
nature. To the wives of prominent men the 
question must often be put: Will they know 
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everything and say nothing, or know nothing 
and say what they please? Whether or no the 
choice was given to Lady Haig, the fact remains 
that without assuming any air of mystery she 
was always wholly, if quite blandly, ““unpump- 
able”. In marked contrast to some very sad 
“slips” which occurred in an hour when silence 
would have been golden, no word ever fluttered 
from her lips which could suggest that she was 
in possession of even the simplest official secret; 
while no less admirable was the rigid determina- 
tion, registered, and through three difficult years 
never departed from, that the Commander-in- 
Chief’s wife should enjoy no sort of privilege 
which was not common to all serving under him. 

Sir Douglas returned from leave and matri- 
mony to India to find the problem labelled Dual 
Control had been solved and settled. A battle 
royal had been fought between the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief with the India 
Office as referee. Haig had doubtless viewed and 
deplored the tangle from the cavalry officer’s 
point of view. A year or two earlier the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, himself a cavalry officer, 
after consulting the Commanding Officers, had 
strongly recommended a change in the horse 
establishment of native cavalry regiments. The 
matter had to be referred to the Military De- 
partment for approval, but was returned with a 
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Minute signed by an infantry captain saying 
the change could not take place as the Depart- 
ment did not agree that any advantage would 
accrue to the Army. It seemed therefore that 
the Viceroy was being guided, not by the 
soldier responsible for the efficiency of the 
Army, but by the Military Member who stood 
at the viceregal elbow. It was nothing to the 
point that this official might be a civilian, because 
in practice he was always a soldier and inde- 
pendent of the Commander-in-Chief in such 
matters as clothing and transport. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s case crystallised into a claim 
that in all military affairs he should have direct 
access to—and the last word with—the Viceroy, 
and that his proposals should not run the 
chance of being shelved by a middleman who 
was in fact a rival official, or of being minuted 
on by some junior officer who happened to be 
in that official’s Department. Minutes and mem- 
oranda had flowed backwards and forwards, and 
in May a Committee convened by the Indian 
Secretary reported that the existing throttling 
system should be arrested and that strictly 
military portions of Army administration should 
be under the exclusive control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The King, who had been 
much exercised over the whole matter, expressed 
entire approval with this finding, and Haig, 
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who had conversed with the Sovereign on the 
subject at Windsor, could honestly and heartily 
write: “We soldiers certainly owe the King a 
great deal of gratitude for the important share 
he has taken in bringing about this satisfactory 
change”. 


In November 1905 Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment tottered limply to its fall, and the Port- 
folio of War was placed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in the hands of Mr. Haldane. Mr. 
Haldane’s tenure of office offered something of 
a paradox. If as a philosopher he claimed 
Germany as his spiritual home, as a statesman ~ 
he was through four years busy in preparing 
for what would be nothing else, and nothing 
less, than a fight to the finish with Germany. 
His own delicate but capable hands were to 
forge the slender rapier which was first to draw 
Germany’s blood and was to teach a haughty 
ruler what it meant to throw down a challenge 
to England when England’s honour was at stake. 
Lord Haldane—the title trips off one’s tongue, 
though it is an anachronism to use it here—on 
taking office asked for a pause to do some clear 
thinking. The pause was allowed, and resulted 
in the military measures, generally constructive 
and only incidentally destructive, which are 
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honourably associated with his name. But the 
Minister’s clear thinking required the soldier’s 
knowledge of his métier in order to translate it 
into effect, and Lord Haldane recognising Haig’ 
—to use his own words—as “‘a military thinker 
of a very high order”, summoned him from 
India and set him to a job which eventually 
meant little other than drafting the programme 
to be adopted if appeal should at any time be 
made to the arbitrament of the sword. A year 
earlier it had been an open secret that an officer 
who occupied a chief seat in Whitehall had been 
found a little “‘wanting’”’, and the King had 
urged Mr. Balfour to make an inquiry into the 
matter one of his expiring duties, and if possible 
to hoist into the vacant chair ‘‘an officer whose 
experience of staff work in the field and whose 
high abilities should be utilised in this par- 
ticular branch, where initiative and organising 
power are at this moment much wanted, how- 
ever great the loss to India may be of that 
officer’s services’. It was ruled, however, that 
Douglas Haig’s, junior‘rank as a General Officer 
precluded him from an appointment for which 
every quality fitted him; but when, early in 
1906, the London District CSiimand became 
vacant, the King warmly approved the new War 
Minister’s proposal that this post should be © 
offered to Sir Frederick Stopford, and that the 
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direction of military training at the War ae 
should devolve on Douglas Haig. 

A year later Lord Haldane, more than fully 
confirmed in his estimate of a military thinker, 
moved Haig across the corridor, and appointed 
him as Director of Staff Duties. There then 
devolved on him the organisation and the elabor- 
ation of the principles on which the British Army 
would eventually fight, and of which the Field 
Service Regulations were the official dictionary. 

One of the earliest remarks of the newcomer to 
Whitehall was: “We may well be fighting Ger- 
many within the next few years. If we do, the 
right place for us to fight is where we can use 
our naval and military power together with the 
greatest effect”. A simple phrase, which needed 
little varying when fighting Germany was no 
longer problematical, and when Haig’s advice 
was sought at the first of a long succession of 
War Conferences. 

First had to be worked out how six Divisions 
of Infantry, a Cavalry Division and proportion- 
ate Artillery, could be sent at two hours’ notice 
to whatever spot on the Continent circumstance 
might suddenly dictate; there was to emerge that 
exquisitely appointed and wholly admirable 
creature, the British Expeditionary Force. Then 
attention must be centred on the Territorial 
Force which was to be brought into being. Haig 
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aspired to twenty-eight Divisions, but cloth was 
wholly insufficient to cut so large a coat if the 
coat were to be of the right quality, and it 
remained to fashion fourteen Divisions into a 
shape excellent so far as it went. 

It has sometimes been asked whether Haig 
was a thick-and-thin admirer of the Territorial 
Forces which formed an integral part of the new 
organisation; whether he regarded them as 
second best to a system of general service which 
he knew to be outside the region of practical 
politics, or whether he rather devoted his heart 
and mind to them out of loyalty where loyalty 
was due. If the question may not have its full 
answer so long as Sir Douglas’s diaries are 
deprived of the light of day, those who worked 
nearest to him incline to the first alternative. 
One thing is certain, that he laboured inces- 
santly*to bring the Territorials to birth and to 
educate them to the highest possible standard; 
it is no less certain that he said no word of regret 
or reproach when, instead of expanding the 
Force, with all its disabilities and disqualifica- 
tions, it was decided to create large New Armies 
and to found them on a purely military basis. 

But besides this it was Haig who conceived 
the idea that the principle of the General Staff 
might be extended far beyond Great Britain so’ 
as to be acceptable to the Dominions and to 
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India. The-plan for this was drawn and worked 
out by himself and those working under him; 
through the Colonial Office and at the Confer- 
ences with the Dominion Premiers it was com- 
municated and adopted, with the result that the 
General Staff, of which Douglas Haig was now 
a conspicuous member, became the Imperial 
General Staff, no longer a local organisation 
but part of the military equipment of the 
Empire. 

At one of the earlier Imperial Conferences 
in London a considered programme—largely 
traced by Haig’s hand—was presented to the 
Dominion Premiers, who, with little persuasion, 
agreed to the adoption of the British organisa- 
tion as a model for their own armed forces; to 
this was due in large measure that a few years 
later the Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian 
Divisions, formed and equipped exactly on the 
same lines as the British Army, streamed 
smoothly and rapidly into the theatres of war. 

Government offices are usually associated 
‘with what is “‘cut-and-dried” if not “dry-as- 
dust”. But if Douglas Haig did very much for 
the War Office, the War Office seemed to have 
done something for him. While he would always 
talk to quite junior officers so as to make them 
feel that they had been taken into his confidence, 
and as if what they ventured to say was valu- 
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able, he had been—so report ran—apt to address 
officers of his own rank as if a little impatient of 
their representations and somewhat careless of 
their opinions. But apart from all that a great 
learner learns when he is laying down rules for 
others, those who worked near Haig during 
those three short years noted a “‘mellowing”’, 
difficult to define, impossible to deny; the “‘con- 
straint” which had been felt if it was never 
meant, was to disappear; to all that he said or 
did was now to be added a degree of “‘charm”’ 
hitherto unnoticed if not unsuspected. 

Lord Haldane having, to the margin of his 
means, set his military house in order at home, 
thought it well that Haig should go back to India; 
he would there pursue the military reforms 
which three years before he had helped to in- 
stitute and he would serve as Chief of the Staff to 
a Commander-in-Chief famed rather for superb 
courage than scientific knowledge. The office of 
C.G.5. was filled with characteristic care and 
energy, but under rather discouraging condi- 
tions. The Commission presided over by Lord 
Nicholson was somewhat withering in its effect. 
Lord Kitchener, they thought, had looked far too 
outward in making India’s ultimate contribution 
to a great war an even more important considera- 
tion than the maintenance of internal security 
and tranquillity. Haig per contra put out a 
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Memorandum suggesting in no obscure terms 
that India might well be summoned to furnish 
an Expeditionary Force, armed and equipped to 
meet a European Army, and he instanced the 
possibility of a conflict with Turkey, whose hand 
might, or might not, be clasped in Germany’s 
mailed fist. The Viceroy disagreed with the 
Memorandum, not because he by any means 
ruled out the thought of war with Germany but 
because he thought India would not be—and 
anyhow could not afford to be—concerned in such 
high matters. One is tempted to wonder how far 
the Mesopotamian Campaign would have varied 
if Haig’s considered views had been adopted in- 
stead of being quietly choked under the dust of 
neglect. 

And as he watched the course of European 
events he inclined more and more to the belief 
that Germany was aiming at little else than the 
hegemony of Europe, and it scarcely needed the 
Agadir incident to convince him in his opinion.! 
With the rumbling threats of a great struggle in 
the air he knew that the time was fully come 
when it was necessary to train British troops for 
nothing less than the fiery tests which awaited 

1 His own regiment, the 17th Lancers, was in India, and he 
arranged that one of the officers should proceed to Russia to 
learn the language. ‘‘It will be of real use to you sooner than 


you think”? was his word of commendation, which proved to 
be absolutely true. 
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them. He was too clever not to know that no 
better trainer of troops existed than himself, and 
he was too honest to affect surprise when in 1912 
the blue ribbon of the Army, the Aldershot Com- 
' mand, was offered to him. 

Two years only were allotted to him in which 
to prepare that Command to fall in with the tiny 
Army which in 1914 was to bear the brunt of a 
German attack; but the time sufficed to polish a 
slender weapon to the highest point of perfection 
and to set up a standard which the Kitchener’ 
armies in the dust and din of war were to observe 
and maintain. The manceuvres of 1912 and 1913 
afforded Haig little opportunity for distinction; 
and indeed on the former occasion General 
Grierson was able to make a better impression 
than his opponent on the umpires—anyhow at 
the subsequent “‘pow-wow’’. But in 1913 he was 
to learn his last pre-war lesson; as a guest of the 
French Government he was able to take copious 
and most penetrating notes of the ‘““manceuvre 
in retreat” which was being practised at the army 
manceuvres. He told a friend that he believed 
this mancuvre might well be one of the greatest 
problems of the next war, and he practised it 
with infinite care at Aldershot. The “‘manceuvre 
of retreat”’ was to be forced upon him sooner 
even than he believed. ; 


1 Sir Noel Birch. 
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Ir at home in the midsummer of 1914, Irish 
troubles were thickening and had even enmeshed 
the Secretary for War and the Chief of Staff, 
the European sky was serene until there appeared 
the dark noonday cloud which, ephemeral as it 
seemed, was to presage a tempest of blood and 
fire. On June 29 the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
and his Consort were murdered at Serajevo. The 
unhappy Prince had many friends in England— 
where he was better liked than in his own country 
—but even by them the political importance of 
the crime was scarcely appreciated. Serajevo 
probably taxed their geographical knowledge, 
and it certainly did not occur to them that a 
sordid and silly crime could have any repercus- 
sion here. 

But within a week Austria was levelling a pis- 
tol at Serbia, and Germany, with murder in her 
mind, had her finger on the trigger; the firearm 
may have been apparently aimed at a petty State, 
but the bullet was intended for the heart of 
England. 

Professional ardour and almost cloistral no- 
tions of discipline may well have served to elicit 
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Haig’s admiration for the splendid military 
machine which he knew to exist in the German 
army; he was soon to see how a gigantic effort 
—maintained for nearly half a century—was to 
issue in a military organisation as complex in 
character as it was perfect in organisation. 

Through four long weeks Germany and 
Austria were busy night and day devising how to 
set going a great military engine, while England 
was ruefully contemplating the scratches she 
expected to receive from Home Rule, in happy 
ignorance of the wounds which were so soon to 
drain her heart’s blood. 

On the 28th July Austria declared war on 
Serbia, having declined to give any respite for 
her puny opponent’s reply to the cruel condi- 
tions imposed on her. Five days later Sir Edward 
Grey announced to an excited House of Com- 
mons that as a consequence of an infamous Ger- 
man ultimatum to Belgium, a British ultimatum 
had been sent to Germany. Within twenty-four 
hours England, whose honour was at stake, had 
flung herself into a fearful war with little thought 
of its duration and no count of its cost. 


The outbreak of war found Haig with very: 
definite ideas and few illusions as to the nature of 
the struggle on which the British Empire had 
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entered. He would give no endorsement to the 
plan of campaign which had been prepared ‘by 
the General Staff. The moving spirit in that plan 
had been Sir Henry Wilson—a soldier in tem- 
perament poles apart from Haig—whose views 
were perhaps coloured by his close friendship 
and ardent admiration for General Foch. He had 
been the chief, and indeed for a time the only, 
negotiator on the British side in the unofficial 
military conversations between the two staffs 
which had been authorised by the Prime Min- 
ister and the Foreign Secretary as the maximum 
response to reiterated entreaties from France for 
some sort of military agreement. The British 
plan, in fact, was so much regarded as Wilson’s 
creature by the French authorities that when it 
began to take definite shape and it was advisable 
for the sake of secrecy to give the British Army a 
nom de guerre it became known as l’armée W. and 
was so referred to in French correspondence 
during the first months of the war. Wilson was 
an enthusiastic believer in the renaissance and 
redoubtableness of the French army, and was 
disposed to think that the German army had 
passed its zenith and gone stale. He loudly 
asserted that if in the event of war we mobilised 
the whole of our expeditionary force simultane- 
ously with the mobilisation of the French army, 
the reinforcement which we should thus provide 
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would suffice to stem the first German rush west- 
wards and give time for the slower Russian mobi- 
lisation to become effective. He was very con- 
scious that the margin of strength was narrow, 
and for that reason was incessantly insistent that 
we should hurry to France every man and gun 
we could muster. His despair can thus be im- 
agined when the French army was mobilised and 
the British Government hesitated, and this was 
why he described as criminal the initial retention 
of two divisions of the Expeditionary Force in 
England. Wilson also clung to the common creed 
that the war would be short, sharp, and decisive, 
and that it would be impracticable for us to raise 
and put into the field new forces capable of fight- 
ing the German hosts. 

Haig took a different view. He was sure from 
the first that the struggle would be long-drawn- 
out, and that it was for us to transform the 
British Empire into the predominant military 
power. Realising that a great part of our strength 
was bound up in sea\power, he had little liking 
for a plan of campaign which tied us to a French 
scheme of which we had very partial knowledge. 
He resented the idea of bein forced from the 
first, with exiguous military material, to wage 
a war on land independently of the war at sea,. 
and he considered insufficient account was being 
taken of the chief factor in our potentiality. 
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These were his opinions when on the morning of 
August 5 he was called into consultation by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French, and 
Wilson. He at once said that we should be well 
advised to stand steady and mark the direction of 
the German movement before delivering our 
own stroke; and further, that we should at once 
proceed to exploit and draw upon the immense 
resources of the Empire. Wilson countered this 
by declaring that we had no resources for a long 
war—a declaration which was stultified almost 
before the words left his lips—that we were 
deeply pledged to the French, and that it was 
too late to make changes. That afternoon Haig 
attended the first War Council summoned by 
the Prime Minister and again expressed the 
opinion that we should not act in a hurry. 
The plan of our General Staff had, how- 
ever, been worked out to the last detail for 
placing our Expeditionary Force on the left of 
the French line, and Wilson was correct in 
urging that it was too late to make changes. 
On the other hand, it is within just surmise that 
if Haig’s views had prevailed during the pre- 
liminary consultations, a programme would 
have been drawn up far better suited to our 
circumstances than the plan which eventually 
matured. 

The die was thus cast, but Haig took his 
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Corps to France fully persuaded that our con- 
centration as far forward as Maubeuge and our 
subsequent advance to Mons were dangerous; 
he declined altogether to wear the rose-coloured 
spectacles so readily and cheerfully donned at 
G.H.Q.; where optimism is not lessened when 
information of the strength of the German 
movement through Belgium north of the Meuse 
came in. On the 2oth? Sir John wrote to Lord 
Kitchener: “I think I know the situation 
thoroughly, and I consider it as quite favour- 
able to us’. That evening Wilson gleefully 
entered in his diary: ‘“To-night we think we 
have determined that the enemy has 3 cavalry - 
divisions and 6 corps over the river. The more 
the better, as it will weaken their centre.” His 
view agreed with that taken by the French High 
Command at the moment. An underestimate of 
the efficiency of the German reserve corps mis- 
led Joffre and his advisers, who hoped if the 


1 First Corps. 
G.O.C, : . Lieutenant-General Sir D. Haig. 
Brigadier- eGeneral G. S. . Brigadier-General J. E. Gough. 


Brigadier-General, R.A. . Brigadier-General H. S. Horne. 


Col RB a oe . Brigadier-General J. Rice. 
First Division. Second Division. 
Major-General Lomax. Major-General Monro. 


* On concentration, the First Corps was E. of Bohain, with 
H.Q. at Wassigny, the Second Corps was E. of Landrecian 
with H.Q. at Landrecies. 
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Germans proved to be strong on the right wing, 
to break through the centre with their Third 
and Fourth Armies. As a matter of fact, on the 
20th the Germans had three cavalry divisions, 
shortly followed by two more, and eleven, not 
six, corps north of the Meuse, and were still 
strong enough to hold up the attack by the 
French Third and Fourth Armies when that 
developed. 

General Maurice, who was then with the 
Third Division of the Second Corps, has put on 
record that on the evening of August 21, the day 
of our first advance northwards towards Mons, 
. Haig, who had gone to the front to reconnoitre, 
rode in to divisional headquarters with his Chief 
of the Staff, Sir John Gough, and said: “I have 
just come back through your outposts. They 
are not digging deep enough. If your men don’t 
dig, they will get a terrific mauling soon. We 
may be attacked in force any time now.” This 
was some thirty hours before the battle of Mons 
opened, and was said when G.H.Q. was con- 
fidently anticipating an advance to and beyond 
Brussels. It recalls Wellington’s prophecy made 
a century earlier on the field of Ligny, not many 
miles from the British positions of August 21, 
that Bliicher would be ‘‘damnably mauled” if 
he did not change his position. 

In the battle of Mons the First Corps, being 
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on the inner flank, was slightly engaged; the brunt 
of the fighting fell on Smith-Dorrien’s + Second 
Corps. With a truer appreciation of the German 
strength than prevailed or was acceptable at © 
G.H.Q., Haig was astir and ready for anything 
when in the early hours of the 24th the order 
for retreat came, and with his orders in his head, 
he motored to give them personally to his 
Divisions. So, largely thanks to the premoni- 
tion and precaution of the Commander—who 
must have repressed a tempting “I told you so” 
—the First Corps slipped away with scarcely a 
bruise. Haig’s long experience as a Staff officer 
had burnt into him that nothing can be left to 
chance, and enabled him, when occasion re- 
quired prompt action, to dispense with the 
machinery of a staff. 

The complete collapse of their airy hopes 
caused the Commander-in-Chief and his Head- 
quarter staff to swing from undue optimism to 
equally undue pessimism. The G.H.Q. was far 
too large for the force.which it controlled, and 
as it was hustled from place to place by the 
rapidity of the German advance, much of its 
time was taken up in packing and unpacking. 
From the 25th to the 31st August it had little 


1 Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien took over the Second Corps in 


succession to Sir J. Grierson, who died suddenly in the train 
at Amiens. 
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time to settle down to work, and the Commander- 
in-Chief inevitably lost touch with the troops and 
control of the situation. Friction between Sir 
John French and General Lanrezac did not 
improve matters; and Sir John’s complete con- 
fidence in the French army was suddenly, and 
rather whimsically, converted into distrust in, 
and fretful complaint of, our Ally; his corps 
commanders were thus left very much to their 
own devices. 

No one was keener than Haig to give battle 
if any real success even suggested itself, but no 
one was more unwilling to fritter away men and 
munitions in fruitless fighting. He had quickly 
realised that we were in a false and foolishly 
forward position, and, anxious to get out of it 
as quickly as possible, he was perhaps disposed 
to exaggerate the importance of the German 
attacks made upon him on the night of the 25-26 
at Landrecies and Maroilles. These were in 
truth little more than skirmishes, but coming in 
the dark with the enemy’s strength an unknown 
quantity, they created some alarm at his head- 
quarters and still more at G.H.Q. This, coupled 
with his recollection of how readily he had with- 
drawn from Mons, led him constantly to main- 
tain that General Smith-Dorrien could have 
retreated with less loss than he incurred by 
standing at Le Cateau, an opinion which is 
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not shared by those who appreciate the con- 
ditions which induced the gallant Commander 
of the Second Corps to make his decision. 

Two days later the Commander of the First 
Corps was keen to be up and doing; it happened 
that owing to von Kluck’s swerve westwards, 
the pressure of the German pursuit had less- 
ened, and Sir John was telegraphing home that 
he hoped to secure two or three days’ rest for 
his troops. On the 28th Joffre had directed 
Lanrezac to turn an attack on von Biilow’s 
Second Army, and Lanrezac beckoned eagerly 
to Douglas Haig to come and support him. 
Haig, having sifted the information laid before 
him and believing he could solidly help, agreed 
to do what he was asked, subject, of course, to 
Sir John’s consent. This was promptly and 
peremptorily refused, and Sir John, who was at 
the time contemplating not so much a rest as 
a prolonged retreat, gave his courageous sub- 
ordinate a sharp rap over the knuckles for his 
presumption. On the.29th—the day on which 
Joffre decided that without the British to fill 
the gap between his Fifth and Sixth Armies he 
could not risk a fight on the Rheims—Amiens 
line—Lanrezac was to score very creditably 
over von Biilow at Guise, and what the French - 
General bravely did could have been done far 
better if the First Corps, which owing to careful 
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nursing had retained its fighting efficiency, had 
been alongside him. 

Except for some rearguard fighting on Sep- 
tember 1 at Villers-Cotterets and some fitful out- 
post skirmishes, the First Corps was not engaged 
during the remainder of the retreat, and was in 
fine fettle for the engagement to come. On 
September g, at the crossing of the Marne, Haig 
was to miss a great chance by one of those mis- 
chances which are the commonplace of war. 
His line of advance took him right into the gap 
between von Kluck’s First Army and von 
Biilow’s Second Army; and if he could have 
flung himself rapidly forward, he might have 
been able to cut off a large part of the First 
German Army and would have then and there 
confirmed Kitchener’s view that the battle of 
the Marne was the decisive battle of the war. 
But just as his troops, well in advance of the 
leading French troops on his right, were in the 
act of crossing the river, an aeroplane reported 
that a large hostile force was halted near 
Chateau Thierry just where it could strike 
with deadly effect at the heads of the columns 
in their passage. This force was the last of the 
divisions of the Ninth German Corps recalled 
by von Kluck to attack Maunoury on the Ourcq; 
its halt was simply for the purpose of breakfast, 
and shortly after it was seen by the aeroplane 
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it moved on, leaving the way open. Haig, of 
course, could have no knowledge of this, and 
Sir John, after his experience at Mons, wanted 
nothing less than to get ahead of our Allies and 
urged caution;—thus was missed an oppor- 
tunity which might have altered the course and 
character of the subsequent fighting. The check 
of course was in itself a bitter disappointment, 
and some depression seems to have pervaded 
part of the British line that day; it was known 
that the Third Corps had also been held up, that 
Maunoury was insisting on the absolute neces- 
sity of attacking von Kluck’s left and rear, and 
there was an uncomfortable rumour that the 
Governor of Paris, as a last resort, had rushed 
his garrison in taxicabs to the help of their hard- 
pressed comrades. Twelve hours later the face 
of things was changed; Maunoury’s hulking 
opponent was retiring north-east and covering 
his retreat with his heavy guns; the road from 
Lizy to Coulombs was a mass of baffled and 
bewildered Boches; from Verdun to the Ourcq 
the enemy had gone about; Germany’s intended 
knock-out blow had been expended in the air, 
and the High Command must tell the All- 
Highest he must forgo his proposed residence 
in Chantilly and cancel his breakfast in the. 
Champs-Elysées! That night Sir John could 


1 The Hétel Astoria was under German management, and 
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telegraph that there was a general retreat of the 
enemy north-east and east: the battle of the 
Marne was over, and the British were in full 
pursuit, a pursuit which was only to be checked 
by the battle of the Aisne. 

But neither luck nor weather ever specially 
favoured Haig, and before the battle another 
opportunity was to present itself for a fleeting 
moment and disappear. On September 13 Sir 
Douglas, handling his corps with consummate 
skill, got it over the Aisne, and believing he had 
a chance of securing the famous Chemin des 
Dames, strode forward and appealed to Smith- 
Dorrien on his left tosupport him with might and 
main. But the Second Corps, worn to the bone 
with all it had suffered in retreat and still sadly 
short of men and guns, could do no more than 
hold its own. Smith-Dorrien strove manfully to 
push on, but was repulsed, and the Germans’ 
7th Reserve Corps arrived by a narrow margin 
of time to deprive Haig of the Chemin. Had we 
been a shade stronger or the Germans a shade 
weaker, the chance which Haig’s sure military 
eye had seen could have been seized and the 
German right might well have been pushed 
back to the Meuse. Such another chance was 
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not to come again for four long years, and Haig 
was then again to be the first to see it. 

The battle of the Aisne made Haig’s reputa-. 
tion as a Corps Commander. It was our Army’s 
first entry into trench warfare; ignorance of and 
lack of equipment for a drab and deadly type of 
fighting brought with it many unpleasant sur- 
prises. Keeping his headquarters well forward, 
he was, day in, day out, among his troops, with 
words of wise counsel and kindly encourage- 
ment. His advice never savoured of undue inter- 
ference in detail; his criticism never degenerated 
into scolding; his words of encouragement were 
known to be, and accepted as, genuine. He had 
the entire confidence of his corps, and that con- 
fidence, which never miscarried, was only to 
increase as his command expanded. The some- 
times coldness, which was anyhow never more 
than skin deep, may have prevented men’s 
hearts from beating high at his coming, but the 
men were sure that so long as he was there the 
enemy would never.prevail. Said the local 
political agent to the Liberal candidate: ‘Your 
remark about Mr. Gladstone not being infallible 
made a bad impression; he maysnot be, but the 
people don’t like to be told so”. Haig—being 
very human—was by no means infallible, but . 
at no time would the troops under his command 
have liked to be told so. 
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I would turn aside for a moment to confront 
what is something of a vexed question. It has 
been said—perhaps rather loosely—that Haig 
sacrificed his popularity amongst the men he 
led by his unfortunate reserve. Other Generals 
had the apparently happy knack of “getting 
about” among their troops and taking a friendly 
or sometimes semi-bantering interest in their 
little lives. 

That Haig lost by the non-cultivation of such 
habits is a rather rash assumption; indeed, it 
would be scarcely unfair to assert that he was, 
in reality, by far the most popular British Com- 
mander within at any rate living memory. He 
probably never even realised that simple fact 
himself. Nevertheless it is perfectly true. He 
was an embodiment, somehow, of all that the 
soldier expected his officer to be; aloof in a 
sense, yet impressing the soldier to mutter: 
“He don’t say much but he thinks a h—— of a 
lot”’. 

There lies before me a letter written by a 
cavalry soldier (still serving in the non-com- 
missioned ranks), not long after he exchanged 
the firing line for garrison duty at home. 


“The appearance of Haig in any part of the 
line was in itself worth a division of reinforce- 
ments; he had a most reassuring air of confidence 
always, the air of a man who would say: “There’s 
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no need for me to be here at all really. I know 
you chaps won’t let me down; but I just thought 
I would drop in and see how you are getting on.’ 
If there ever was a soldier in the B.E.F. that 
thought we might possibly lose the War, it 
certainly wasn’t Haig. No one who saw him 
could ever have any doubt. 

‘Anyone who doubts the personal appeal of 
the man to his troops should have been standing 
in the ranks of the Seventh Cavalry Brigade, in 
the snow outside Arras during the height of the 
battle of that name in April 1917. The Brigadier 
was General Portal, himself an old ‘Seventeenth’ 
man. Sir Douglas Haig came out to him there. 
Not all the acclaim of the ‘Grande Armée’ for 
Napoleon could have had the significance of 
that hurried whisper that swept the ranks: 
‘Haig is here’. Yet the day was not of itself a 
happy one. What should have been a glorious 
victory had been swamped by wretched weather. 
In front the Eighth Cavalry Brigade had shortly 
before ceased, temporarily, to exist as a fighting 
force. The men of the Seventh were no more 
anxious than any other-sensible men to go to 
certain death. Yet, knowing this, the rumour 
was rushed round that the Brigade was ‘for it’, 
and rushed round with glee, all. because of the 
mere appearance of a quiet stolid man that his 
critics thought had no appeal. How little such 
men understand the private soldier or his officer. | 

“Significant, too, was the use, the general 
use, of his Christian name. In this direction, 
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also, many writers make a mistake. Many mili- 
tary commanders, of all ranks, are credited with 
nicknames and pet names by which they are 
supposed to be generally known in the intimate 
conversation of those whom they command. 
Most of these nicknames are either used only 
by the intimates or brother officers of the person 
concerned; some are almost pure inventions of 
the journalist. Haig was never anything else 
but ‘Duggy’ to all ranks. There was never an 
atom of disrespect or light application of the 
name. It was pure comradeship. He was always 
‘Duggy’, at least from August 1914. For all I 
know he may have been ‘Duggy’ in the Seven- 
teenth. Even Lord Ypres, highly as he was 
always esteemed, especially among the cavalry 
and the ‘old army’, was usually plain ‘French’ in 
conversation. 

““Haig’s personal appearance was always in 
his favour. Nothing the private admires more 
than a well-groomed officer, and he was always 
that. After the War he put on weight, but the 
campaigning Haig was a near approach to the 
‘beau ideal’, the typical cavalry officer. 

“He had a personal escort, following the 
example of his predecessor in the command, 
consisting of a full troop of his own regiment. 
They were easily the smartest thing in France. 
Not a buckle out of place, stripes of gold for 
the N.C.O.’s, great silver ‘skulls and crossbones’, 
they would clatter down the French roads, 
breathing something of the lost romance of 
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war, something which seemed to hearten poor 
tired beggars in their mud and rags. It might 
have been thought that such would have been 
scofted at as ‘feather-bed soldiers’, but such was 
not the case. They were accepted as the incar- 
nation in some sense of the spirit of war, war 
as it should be, a serious dispute between gentle- 
men who, although they have passed the arbitra- 
tion stage and must come to blows, yet have not 
forgotten that they are gentlemen.” 


On the 15th of October the First Corps, which 
had been left to the last moment to pin the 
enemy to the Aisne, moved north and de- 
trained just in time for one of the bitterest 
struggles of the war. The first battle of Ypres 
was in a sense the final run in of the race to 
the sea, each contestant having a definite plan 
of attack against the northern flank of the 
opponent. It was said—and with some truth— 
that the Allies in the race were always twenty- 
four hours and an Army Corps behind the 
enemy; thus their chance of outflanking their 
foeman was remote, while their risk of being 
themselves enveloped was often little less than 
immediate. Perhaps no moment in the war was 
more weighty, and on the First Corps, for four 
long weeks, there hung heaviest weight. If 
ground were given, as at Mons or in the spring 
of 1918, it would have meant nothing less than 
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the entire loss of Belgian territory and of the 
Channel ports, involving not only the almost 
certain defeat of the Allies, but the decline of 
the British Empire and irreparable damage to 
the civilised world. | 

On arrival at Ypres Sir Douglas was at once 
placed in circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
Sir John French declined to believe the informa- 
tion given to him by his Intelligence, and instead 
of telling Haig that he had four corps in front of 
him, definitely informed him there was only one 
German Division. Still worse, as soon as the 
advance of the First Corps was got under way 
and had reached Langemarck, the French on 
his left retired back to the Canal, exposing his 
flank and forcing him to use his reserve to 
cover it. Opposed by rather more than double 
his numbers, the great feature of Haig’s man- 
ceuvring of the three Divisions (First, Second, and 
Seventh) was his decision, should the Germans 
break through, to attack them from the northern 
flank instead of meeting them in front, and this 
was acted on by the subordinate Commanders. 
With never more than a very small reserve, 
which he increased from time to time by adding 
to it battalions from parts of the front which 
seemed secure, he always had available a few 
battalions which he could dispatch to the most 
threatened spot. And, British to the core as he 
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was in temperament and method, his quick 
sympathy enabled him to establish relations 
with the French commanders, Generals D’Urbal 
and Dubois, which resulted in both sides under- 
standing and helping each other so whole- 
heartedly that the French and British troops 
actually fought mixed up together. 

Never was battle more rightly named a 
soldiers’ battle; in this first battle of Ypres the 
juniors in rank seemed to have the greater 
chances of distinction. There was no oppor- 
tunity for manceuvre, little even for tactical 
combination, and that the German onrush was 
stayed was in the main due to the steadiness and 
refusal to be beaten of the British rank and file, 
and to the initiative of Brigadiers and regi- 
mental officers. But as day succeeded day and 
the din of battle and toll of death daily increased, 
the nerves of many a British soldier might have 
been strained to snapping point if in each crisis 
the familiar figure of the Corps Commander 
had not appeared riding down the Menin road 
as calmly as he had again and again ridden along 
the Long Valley at Aldershot. As on the Aisne, 
so at Ypres, he kept his headquarters as close 
as might be to the Front. At first these were 
in the famous White Chateau on the Menin 
road; shelled out of that, he moved just outside 
Ypres, to be again shelled out and lodge on the 
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western outskirts of the town; but always within 
an hour of the news of a German attack, the 
upright soldierly figure, superbly mounted and 
carefully “groomed” as usual, was to be seen 
making his rapid but never flurried way towards 
Hooge. Flustered Staff officers, harassed with 
the news of some new “break” and without 
the wherewithal to mend it, might snap at their 
regimental brethren, but for each and every one 
Haig had a quiet word of courage and good 
cheer. As, outwardly anyhow, he never seemed - 
to exult in success, so he could never be seen 
to despond in reverse; yet his burden of anxiety 
was heavier than the weariest of his weary men. 
In the salient our line was like the edge of an 
open fan, with Ypres as its handle: the only 
way out from the edge was down the spokes of 
the fan to the handle. If the flanks gave, the 
way to the handle would be closed; and the 
flanks were held by French and Belgian troops. 
Thus a further element of uncertainty was in- 
evitable in that we did not then know our Allies 
as we learnt later to know them through and 
through. Their ways were not our ways, and 
the anxieties of a commander are largely multi- 
plied when the safety of his troops depends 
upon men and circumstances outside his con- 
trol. Utterly, perhaps unduly, careless of his 
own safety or personal comfort, Haig’s heaviest 
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care was the visibly increasing exhaustion of 
his men, and yet to them he never appeared 
otherwise than calm, alert, and confident. Of 
the first battle of Ypres the military historian 
may hereafter be disposed to say that no finer 
example of defensive fighting can be found in 
British or any other military history, and Haig’s 
leadership was to prove what quiet, purposeful 
resolution in adversity may accomplish. 

In the third week of November the war- 
worn First Corps was relieved in the Ypres salient 
by fresh troops; a little rest, a little—very little 
—leave, and then the winter must be faced from 
the La Bassée front. 


Early in 1915 the steady stream of rein- 
forcements enabled Sir John to create armies, 
and no other than Sir Douglas Haig could be 
selected for the command of the First Army, com- 
posed of his First Corps, the Fourth Corps, and the 
Indian Corps. Joffre was eager just now to take 
all advantage of the temporary transfer of large 
enemy forces from West to East. The Germans 
were in occupation of large tracts of French 
territory, and had sat down within sixty miles of 
the French capital. No soldier of France could 
remain still while the heart of his country was 
exposed to a deadly blow, and while thousands 
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of his compatriots were at the mercy of a eae 
less enemy. 

Sir John was pledged to the French eA 
issimo to assist to the utmost of his means an 
attack destined to take place in the spring in 
Artois under the direction of Foch. His troops 
had been enduring passively throughout the 
long winter all that Flanders could submit in 
the way of mud, rain, and cold, and he thought it 
well to give them, and to gain for himself, some 
experience of the problems of attack in trench - 
warfare. Rather desultory experiments of the 
kind jointly carried out in December had failed 
in a manner which would have suggested farce 
had it not involved tragedy. The preparation of 
attack was now to be entrusted to Haig, who 
elaborated a new method. By the most rigid 
economy a sufficiency of ammunition had been 
stored, and on March 1o this was used to sur- 
prise the Germans with a short, intense bom- 
bardment. Our success on this day raised high 
hopes; Neuve Chapelle and the enemy’s trenches 
beyond it were taken with little loss, but then 
the real difficulties of attack in trench warfare 
stood out. The reserves which were intended 
to reinforce and extend the initial success were 
unhappily delayed, and our bombardment had 
only sufficed to batter down the enemy’s first 
line and had done nothing to obliterate the 
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German machine guns further back, and these, 
brought into their full maleficent play, forbade 
any further British advance and dealt deadly 
damage. Although the provision of ammuni- 
tion for Neuve Chapelle exceeded the total ex- 
pended through two and a half years in South 
Africa, supplies gave out, and on the third day 
the Commander-in-Chief had no other course 
than to close down operations. None the less, 
the battle seemed to point how to penetrate the 
German lines, and Haig’s preliminary bom- 
bardment greatly impressed the French, to 
whom the method had all the attraction of 
novelty. For himself he was clear and positive 
that before repeating the experiment with any 
hope of a decision, heavy guns and ammunition 
must be piled up on a scale which was immedi- 
ately impossible. Thus he wholly disfavoured, 
though he loyally and energetically prepared 
for, the attacks which he was ordered to under- 
take at Festubert and Fromelles, the more especi- 
ally as the cruel and crafty gas attacks at Ypres 
had depleted our already scanty store of war 
material. Sir John, however, undeterred by the 
drains on his resources and believing himself 
pledged to Foch, opened fire at Festubert and 
Fromelles, killed a certain number of Germans _ 
and took a few, not very important, trenches, 
but met with no more success than Foch, who, 
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for his part, was baulked of his ardent desire to 
rush the Vimy Ridge. Haig knew perfectly well 
that by no human effort could stuff of the 
quantity and quality required be provided in a 
hurry, and he lent neither his ear nor any 
support to the political agitation which Sir John 
tried to set afoot to cloak his own discomfiture. 
The economical pre-war policy of the Govern- 
ment necessarily forbade any generous provision 
of war material, and Haig could quite well 
remember that in our pre-war preparations we 
had deliberately negatived the provision of high 
explosive shell for our field artillery, and that 
we had reduced the proportion of medium 
artillery to slender proportions with a view to 
greater mobility. 

Our deficiencies, due not only to lack of 
munitions but to total absence of any machinery 
for producing them, demanded time and labour 
to be made good, and Douglas Haig, who knew 
that no effort, in the teeth of infinite difficulties, 
was being spared at home, blazed with indig- 
nation when shortage of shell was used as a 
weapon to attack the Secretary of State. 

The spring campaign of the Allied armies 
having fizzled out, Joffre set himself to compose 
a weightier attack in the autumn. Tactically this 
was to be an elaboration of Haig’s Neuve Cha- 
pelle programme—an intense bombardment as a 
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prelude to a grand assault. The main French 
onset was to be made in Champagne; Foch in 
Artois was again to throw himself against the 
Vimy Ridge, and the British were asked to fur- 
ther and extend Foch’s movements to the north 
of Lens by an attack across the plain of Loos; 
it was fondly hoped the combined efforts of 
the Allies would compel the Germans to quit 
a hideous but vitally important industrial 
centre. 

Once more the conduct of the battle was en- 
trusted to Haig, who was told to push his right 
towards Lens, thus relieving French soldiers to 
stiffen Foch’s reserves. Having examined the flat 
ground, devoid of all cover, over which his men 
were to advance, he proceeded to calculate the 
number of guns and rounds of ammunition on 
which he could positively rely, and as a conse- 
quence felt he could not do otherwise than lodge 
a protest against the enterprise. Here he was, as 
a matter of fact, in agreement with his Chief. 
But Joffre, in his creamiest and therefore most 
irresistible tones, dilated on the great things he 
expected to draw from this campaign, and our 
share, large as it seemed in relation to any earlier 
experience of war, would after all have been a 
small part of the whole adventure. We were to | 
engage § Divisions at Loos, Foch was to launch 
18 against the Vimy Ridge, and Castelnau was 
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to be at the head of 34 in Champagne; the 
British Government was prepared to back Joffre, 
and so Loos must be prepared for, and Haig 
could only shake his head sadly over a project 
which seemed to him more likely to be fraught 
with grief than glory. But he would surely neg- 
lect nothing and reserve nothing to try and make 
good his deficiency in material ; it might be a 
good moment to turn the tables on the Germans 
by enlisting the services of gas, on the study of 
which British chemists had for the past weeks 
been busy. The gas itself served its purpose well 
and made its ugly mark; the infantry storming 
forward behind the yellow vaporous clouds were 
quickly in possession of Loos. Then the un- 
happy happened; as at Neuve Chapelle the first 
assault on the 24th September succeeded, but 
also as at Neuve Chapelle every further attempt 
to get forward was foiled. ‘To everybody’s sur- 
prise Foch’s attack on the Vimy Ridge broke 
down badly. Had he climbed the Ridge at the 
moment when we captured Loos, great results 
might have been secured; without help from 
the French on their right, the British could do 
nothing else, and certainly nothing more, than 
make a bulge on the German line;—and the 
bulge itself was far smaller than it should have 
been but for an unhappy misunderstanding. Sir 
John was determined that if the battle of Loos 
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were to take place at all it should be not only a 
British, but a personal success; with the intense 
love of his calling, with the knowledge that his 
care for his troops had endeared him to them, 
and with the conviction that he was being nar- 
rowly watched at home and that his next check 
would surely be his last, he would perhaps have 
been more, or less, than human had he thought 
otherwise. Joffre and Foch had decided that all 
available troops should be thrown into the 
assault, and Haig made it as nearly conditional as 
possible that two out of the three Divisions in 
reserve should be under his orders before the 
beginning of the battle in order that they might 
be so disposed as to be available at the moment 
when Loos itself should fall and before the 
enemy could have time or breath to reinforce his 
second line, Sir John French thought otherwise, 
and not only retained this powerful reinforce- 
ment in his own hands, to be belatedly delivered 
to Sir Douglas in the early afternoon of the 
second day of the fight, but he also secluded 
himself in a command post at Chateau Philomel, 
whence communication could only be obtained 
with him through French telephones in St. 
Omer. 

But if Loos must be counted as a costly failure, 
the cost was not altogether in vain. The autumnal 
activities of the Allies had given Berlin some very 
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uncomfortable hours, and General Ludendorff 
has put on record that only the arrival of a large 
force from the Russian zone prevented a serious 
German set-back in France. 

An important change was now impending, if 
not imminent. Neuve Chapelle had shaken Sir 
John French’s none too solid reputation; Loos 
had done something to spoil it. Sterling qualities, 
unbounded courage, love of soldiering with care 
for the soldiers, all resided with him, but for the 
moment what was entirely needful was altogether 
lacking. The war had already exceeded in dura- ° 
tion and dimension what Sir John had con- 
fidently anticipated. Important military duties 
and a well-earned title awaited him at home, and 
it was decided in Downing Street that with the 
end of the year must come the end of his leader- 
ship in the field. The Government sought a 
soldier who would be all that Sir John was and 
a good deal else. There must be found in the man 
to be selected a very even temper, a calm judge- 
ment, a comprehensive outlook, and above all a 
rigid aloofness from politics. Never again must a 
mistake be made in any way akin to that faux pas 
when there was sent from General Headquarters 
an embassy—consisting of a trained politician 
and an estimable stockbroker—to carry the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s grievances along the corridors 
of London offices; there must be no more 
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attempt to undermine Downing Street or to flirt 
with Fleet Street. 

Happily it was possible to match with a big 
opportunity a really big man. Months earlier, 
while Sir Douglas Haig was still disclosing to the 
expert eye the military stuff of which he was 
made, there had been a question as to whether 
Lord Kitchener himself might be called upon to 
exercise the High Command; a little later the 
name of Sir William Robertson was put forward. 
But for the latter the post of C.I.G.S. was posi- 
tively yawning, and with the multiplication of 
theatres of war, the Secretary of State was 
ardently coveting him for a place at his side. 
Thus the thing was a chose jugée almost without 
coming under discussion, and it needed only the 
Sovereign’s glad consent for the Command of 
the Army on the Western front to be vested in 
Sir Douglas Haig. 


Just before Sir John vacated his command 
Haig was called to London. The evacuation of 
Suvla Bay had been completed and the first 
troops from the Dardanelles. had landed in 
Egypt. The abandonment of the Gallipoli Pen- 
insula had released large Turkish forces, and 
Haig, little as he knew of the East, knew enough 
to appreciate the effect which our exit would 
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have in the Moslem world. It was more than 
probable that the Turk—undeterred by the fact 
that 117 British Generals were just then lodging 
in or passing through Cairo—would take heart of 
grace and march once more against Egypt. To 
be strong in the West it was essential to be safe in 
the East; the protection of Egypt in general, and 
of the Suez Canal in particular, was of cardinal 
importance, and Kitchener impressed Haig to 
prepare for him a scheme of defence. This plan, 
drawn up with characteristic precision and rapid- 
ity, was accepted without modification; eight 
Divisions were allowed for the defence of the 
Canal, a generous provision for a General who 
was supposed to see no other front but the 
Western, and to claim every gun and man for 
France. Haig was a confirmed Westerner in so 
far as he believed that in France—and in France 
only—final victory would be found, but he did 
not belong to the school which thought it 
savoured of something like sacrilege even to 
consider any other theatre of war. Nor at any 
moment did he favour any attack for the bare 
purpose of “killing Germans’, and the student 
of military history may hereafter be surprised to 
find that, until the late summer of 1918—with 
the only exception of Plumer’s explosion of the 
Messines Ridge in June 1917—every offensive 
operation which he undertook was dictated either 
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by the circumstances of the Allies or the direc- 
tion of his superiors. And those who have been 
tempted to hold that victory in 1918 was due to 
unity of command may be startled to find that 
only when Foch was Generalissimo was Haig 
first able to take the initiative freely in the shap- 
ing of a plan of battle. On one vital point the 
incoming Commander was perfectly clear, and 
he quickly let it be known—both at home and at 
the Front—that the injunctions laid upon him, 
agreeably with his independence of command, to 
maintain the closest and friendliest relations with 
the Ally would be observed alike in the spirit and 
the letter. He had no notion of a system of “‘give 
and take” in which one side is expected to do all 
the “give” and the other claim as his due all the 
“take”; and his perfect fairness in thought as 
well as deed was reflected in the goodwill ten- 
dered to him by successive French commanders. 

Joffre’s reluctance to beckon to Haig for help 
until the desperate strain at Verdun left him no 
choice, and his resolve’to fulfil to the utmost his 
pledge to be beside the British on the Somme, 
was a proof of the harmony to be illustrated 
again and again up to the final dispatch of British 
divisions to the Soissons—Rheims front in 1918; 
as regards the Generalissimo to whom the Latin 
races may hereafter point as the great legendary 
figure to wave the Germans away from Paris, it is 
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fair to say that no unity of command could have 
produced more perfect co-ordination of effort 
than was to be found in all the multiform troubles 
of 1916. 

It had been early impressed on Haig’s mind 
—and eighteen months’ experience had done 
something to deepen that impression—that 
Germans and British would eventually be— 
even if they were not at the outset—too equally 
matched for success tu be obtained by any other 
means than something like attrition. Welling- 
ton’s “hard pounding, gentlemen; let us see who 
can pound the hardest”, must be translated into 
“Carry on, gentlemen; let us see who can carry 
on the longest”. At Staff College, under the 
historian of Stonewall Jackson, Douglas Haig 
had learnt to the last letter every lesson in the 
American Civil War, and could well remember — 
that after three years of bitter fighting, General - 
Grant had found no better policy than to wear 
his opponent down. 

From the first he had endorsed the War 
Secretary’s dictum that the war would last over a 
period of years and would be won by whichever 
side could throw the last million of trained men 
into the field; England, he knew, would by cool 
calculation be enabled to do this, so that with 
England would surely rest the final victory. In 
four years and more of hard fighting he was to 
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submit to one disappointment after another, but 
disappointment, however sharp, could bring 
nothing of dismay in its train. 

Just before the close of 1915 an Allied mili- 
tary conference at Chantilly under Joffre de- 
cided to make ready for a vigorous spring 
offensive; the respective Governments had given 
their consent, and Haig with three armies afield 
and a fourth afoot was eager to share in the fray. 
But on the 21st February the Crown Prince set 
his teeth, swore to take Verdun, and anticipated 
the Allies by assaulting the great French fortress. 
Within four days Fort Douaumont was in his 
hands, and Joffre must hurriedly ask Haig to 
suspend preparations for attack and to relieve the 
French Army sandwiched between our First and 
Third Armies on the Arras front. The British 
Commander immediately complied, and as call 
after call was made on him, the new Fourth 
Army was brought into the line and the British 
Front became Soelar itis from Ypres to the 
Somme. 

Here, as always, ae was perfectly willing to 
stretch out his line to the extreme limit of his 
means if military requirements demanded it; he 
would only resent having to do so if it were 
imposed on him for a political purpose. As the 
months rolled on and France ached more and 
more in every limb, great pressure was brought 
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to bear upon the French Government and thence 
on the British Cabinet to obtain what—rather 
uninformed—public opinion in France held to 
be a more equitable division of the Front be- 
tween the two armies. Haig stoutly protested 
that an allocation based on adding up the 
numbers of men per yard at the front had no 
relation to the realities of the situation. The 
Germans from end to end of the war kept more 
—and probably more carefully picked—men 
on the Northern part of their front than else- 
where; while from the very beginning of trench 
warfare the British Army stood with its back to 
the wall, in that the margin of territory between 
its front line and its bases on the Channel coast 
was painfully narrow. A resounding German 
success in the north was always more danger- 
ous than it would have been, say, to the south 
of Rheims. But what at the time weighed most 
with Haig was that, while holding the Front, he 
must shape from the splendid material which 
was being put into his hands a great invincible 
army. He had been one of the very few Regular 
officers who believed with Kitchener that the 
exquisite miniature force to go overseas in 
August 1914 was but the spear-head of a great 
weapon which had to be forged, and that it was 
imperatively necessary, and perfectly possible, 
to build up, even while war was raging, a real 
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army which should pit itself fearlessly and effect- 
ively against the forces of the German Empire. 
So from the day he assumed command till the 
Cease Fire sounded, the Commander was greatly 
concerned with the training of the troops com- 
mitted to his care and control. Schools of in- 
struction behind the lines were multiplied again 
and again; and he would endeavour to have a 
number of Divisions at rest, not only to enlarge 
his reserve, but in order that, in comparative 
quiet, they might be methodically taught their 
weighty lesson. The system was not smiled upon 
by the French, and his own Government had 
not always a kind word for it, but although 
political pressure occasionally bore him down, 
nothing would make him swerve from what he 
believed to be the right course; willing the end, 
intensity of purpose enabled him to will the 
means, and in the end, with the world in arms, 
if the British Empire were the predominant 
military power, the British Army had no real 
rival as an efficient instrument for war. 

Having stretched his front at Joffre’s request 
to provide reserve troops for Verdun, Haig must 
next arm for a fight to relievesthe fortress itself. 
The Somme has often been treated and criti- 
cised as a purely British battle; as if the British 
Commander-in-Chief had been a free agent 
alike in its conception and design. The in- 
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structions laid upon him were that he was to 
support and co-operate with the French Army 
against our common enemies, and the whole 
question, he would tell Joffre, ‘‘has to be con- 
sidered as though there were only one army on 
the Franco-British front’’. 

Joffre’s earlier idea for a midsummer battle 
was for an attack on the widest possible front 
astride the river; the French would be repre- 
sented by 39 Divisions, and the British—whose 
bayonet and sabre strength in France had now 
topped 650,000 men—were to put in every 
available man and gun to total if possible 25 
Divisions. Joffre had by now come round to 
Haig’s view that the German front could only 
be broken after the German strength had been 
exhausted; a long and desperate battle, he 
bluntly said, was at hand. A good deal of 
sarcasm and not a little malice has been ex- 
pended on the ambitious character of Haig’s 
first orders for the Somme; the mockers ignore 
or gloze over the fact that it was Joffre who 
issued the general directive and defined the 
ultimate objectives of the linked armies as being 
behind the enemy’s lines of communication be- 
tween Cambrai—Le Cateau—Maubeuge; Haig’s 
dispositions were in strict accordance with 
directions from the Grand Quartier- Général. 
For five months the French armies had fought 
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in bleod and agony, in tears and tatters, round 
Verdun, and during those five months the 
British had to all appearance been something 
like supine. France, racked with anxiety for the 
safety of the master fort, was on the edge of 
her nerves, and for the British Commander to 
have cavilled at Joffre’s orders—for they were 
little else—or to have declined a due share of 
& common burden, might have produced an 
edieus, if not a deadly, effect in France, and 
would have been a negation of the spirit of the 
Entente, if not a denial of the policy of the 
British Government. Haig would gladly have 
postponed giving battle until his own army was 
swollen in numbers and trained to the hour, 
and he withstood Joffre so far as to insist that 
action should be delayed until Verdun’s ex- 
tremity should render action imperative. By 
mid-June it was obvious that Sir Douglas must 
fight or Verdun must fall; the battle of the 
Somme was not a soldier’s choice but a soldier’s 
necessity; if Haig’s ‘detractors in this matter 
have been few, his critics have been many, but 
neither have suggested any alternative course 
which he could have adopted and which would 
im amy measure have responded to the ex- 
igencies of the day. : 

Actually the need of Verdun made a pro- 
found change in the programme Joffre had > 
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drawn up. More and more French troops were 
required to beat off the German pressure on 
the fort; fewer and fewer became available for a 
battle of relief, and before fire was opened Foch, 
who was to have had the lion’s share of the 
fighting, found that his command had dwindled 
from 39 Divisions to 5, and that his proposed 
front of attack had shrunk from 45 miles to 15. 
Thus the British, who had been cast for the 
parts of subordinates if not supers, had, before 
_ the curtain went up, to assume the chief char- 
acters in the tragic drama which must be 
played. Here was a mighty task to impose on 
soldiers whose experience was not yet of a piece 
with their indomitable courage, who still had 
something to learn before being put to a supreme 
test, and who perhaps had not absorbed their 
final lesson of implicit belief in the artillery 
supporting them. Be it remembered that the 
creeping barrage only had its birth at the Somme 
and did not attain to its complete and fearful 
maturity until two years later. 

The tactical methods employed in a cruel 
summer campaign have been freely, and per- 
haps a little loosely, blamed; comment has been 
specially busy as to the neglect of surprise, one 
of the deadliest weapons in a general armoury. 
Complete surprise was of course outside the 
range of possibility;—this owing, not only to 
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Joffre’s constant changes of plan, but to the 
limitations of Haig’s artillery. The German de- 
fences had developed far more rapidly than had 
the output of the Ministry of Munitions, the 
first shells manufactured under the auspices of 
that much-vaunted Department of the State 
only reaching France in the late spring. But if 
Haig could not mask his preparations, the 
attention drawn to them resulted in a “surprise” 
which, if unmeditated, was wholly effective. 
The Germans, convinced that Verdun had worn 
the French Army to the bone, were, in every 
sense, taken aback by Foch’s onrush which 
overran their defences south of the river. 

The failure of the British left and centre on 
July 1 was a bitter disappointment; to admit 
defeat was not only unthinkable but would have 
sealed the fate of Verdun. In message after 
message Joffre urged that the British attack 
should be renewed from that left and centre 
which had tasted failure. Here Haig was ada- 
mant; he was wholly. willing to comply, alike in 
spirit and in letter, with the French General- 
issimo’s directive, but he would, and did, con- 
trol for himself the precise ‘movements of his 
own Army. 

He would be the first to endorse Macaulay’s 
axiom that “‘to carry the spirit of peace into war 
is a weak and cruel policy”. War is a desperate 
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remedy of which the very essence is violence, 
and it must always be irrefutably true that 
languid warfare tends not to save blood but to 
squander it. If a great issue were at stake Haig 
would not shrink from sacrifice with blood; 
but if the sacrifice were not worthy of the 
blood, not for Joffre, or for anyone else, should 
British soldiers be killed all day long and 
counted as sheep appointed to be slain. No 
more blood, he swore, should be shed in renew- 
ing efforts where effort had met with some- 
thing like disaster; rather would he exploit the 
success gained on his right and seek to turn 
defences which had resisted direct assault. 

For three long months in toil and dust and 
deadly din his troops must tread the Via 
Dolorosa; but before September closed, the 
uplands of the Somme plateau had been won, 
Verdun—and with Verdun France herself—had 
been made safe}<and the chief raison d’étre of 
the battle had been fulfilled. With the raising 
of the siege had arisen the question, should 
the fight go on? Haig’s Intelligence was very 
definite—and correctly so—as to exhaustion and 
confusion reigning in the German ranks. His 
own heaviest losses had occurred in the first 
month of the struggle; there was a chance of 
dealing a buffet which might go far to compen- 
sate for the buffet we ourselves had suffered. 
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Something of a real surprise was anyhow in 
store; for weeks past there had been whispers of 
a new engine of war, as to which opinion was 
sharply divided; fifty machines of complex 
build—quickly to be dubbed ‘“‘tanks”’—had just 
arrived; there was a crack visible in the German 
front; might not this new weapon enable us to 
widen the crack into a breach which could be 
exploited? Joffre, too, was about to strike him- 
self from Verdun, and besought Haig to relax 
nothing of his pressure on the Somme, at least 
until the enemy had been flung far back from 
the fortress; so Haig determined to fight on 
and to fight with the tanks. A good deal of 
nonsense has been written about what was 
termed a reckless revelation of a secret of war. 
The first tanks fell far short of expectation, but 
they were little else than an experiment; and 
the experiment pointed to the improvements 
required in the machines themselves, as well as 
to the nature of the training of the personnel 
and of the troops who were to co-operate with 
them. If the tank of 1916 were only a dis- 
appointing experiment, it was the precursor of 
the perfect tank of two years later. 

To measure the encounter on the Somme by 
its outward and visible results, such as the actual . 
ground taken and the precise number of Ger- 
mans placed hors de combat as compared with 
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our tremendous Roll of Honour, would be to 
admit a sheer disaster. But three objects—as 
set out in the official despatch—had been in 
view, and all three objects had been gained. 
The French had been rescued in perhaps their 
most critical hour; German troops had been 
pinned to the Western Front instead of being 
free to knock the Russians about like ninepins; 
and the huge force facing Great Britain and 
France had been worn thin. Nor was the 
- ground actually won—and more ground was 
won than in any other single battle—of ephem- 
eral value. Not only did the battle have for its 
direct result the great German retreat to the 
Hindenburg line, but for the first time since 
the inception of trench warfare the Allies had 
gained sufficient depth on the northern and 
most vital part of their line to make them 
reasonably secure. If the great German attack 
of March 1918 had had for its jumping off 
place the point which the enemy held in June 
1916, and had penetrated to a similar depth, 
Amiens must surely have been overrun, Abbe- 
ville would have been within the range of 
German artillery, and Ludendorff could have 
exulted in separating the British from the 
French Army. From so dire a calamity we 
were saved by the bloody sacrifice of the 
Somme. 
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And most important of all, the German Army 
had been struck as with an iron rod across the 
spine, a blow from which there was never com- 
plete recovery. If only further blows could have 
been rained quickly down, substantial—if not 
decisive—tresults might have been found, and 
these Haig, if his forward policy had been 
approved, was not slow in his offer to guarantee. 
But the battle of the Somme lay like a dead 
weight upon the soul of the British people and 
the mind of the British Government. For the 
first time the manhood of the Empire had been 
engaged in a terrific and long-drawn-out battle; 
the casualty lists sickened the hearts of those 
who could only sit in shadow and watch; 
mourning had been brought to hundreds and 
thousands of British homes. France for her 
part was even more shaken by the prolonged 
strain of Verdun, and public opinion in France, 
as in England, refused to endorse with approval 
all that had been dared and done on the Somme. 
Thus faith in the British and French leaders 
wavered, and not the least disaster of the Somme 
was the change of military pony which it intro- 
duced. 

The Allied Commanders sat in conclave at 
Chantilly in November 1916, to discuss and 
determine their programme for the following 
year. With one mind and one mouth they pro- 
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fessed a creed that Verdun and the Somme had 
seriously sapped German vitality, and that every 
advantage must be taken of weakness which, 
however positive, might be only temporary. 
The British Army was enjoined to relax nothing 
of pressure on the Germans stationed on the 
Somme, to give them no rest or respite which 
might help to recovery; the Allies generally were 
to be ready to resume the offensive early in 
February 1917. Haig, stiffened by Foch’s group 
of armies, was then to renew the bitter battle of 
the Somme, while Joffre would make himself 
felt in Champagne. Joffre told Haig, and told 
him very distinctly, that with the dwindling of 
French man-power he could only once more 
attack on the same scale as before, and that for 
the future the main efforts must be made by 
the British Army. Haig could proudly say that, 
precisely according to plan, the British forces 
would reach their high-water mark in the summer; 
as he was now to dominate in some measure the 
situation, and as the British Government were 
desperately anxious to expel the enemy from the 
Belgian coast, he indicated that after co-operat- 
ing with the French in the spring, he proposed 
to transfer his operations to northern Flanders. 
The ravages of the German U-boats had reached 
very serious proportions, and the British 
Admiralty set great store on depriving the 
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Germans of Ostend and Zeebrugge as sub- 
marine bases. 

Such was the plan of campaign for 1917; 
hardly had it been submitted to the respective 
Governments than changes of cardinal import- 
ance took place in England and France. By a 
strange and not very edifying political shuffle 
Mr. Asquith ceased to be Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Lloyd George moved across from the War 
Office to take his place. The substitution could 
not be other than discomforting to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; Mr. Asquith’s loyalty to the 
soldiers in the field had become something of a 
household word; carping criticism had been the 
hall-mark of his successor. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had only a bowing acquaintance with geo- 
graphy and whose flair for strategy lacked pre- 
cision, had never favoured offensive operations 
on the Western Front, and had always advo- 
cated attack upon Austria, either through the 
Balkans or from the Italian front, as the easiest 
path to victory. Two years earlier he had gravely 
proposed that we should establish a reserve at 
home from which the French could be fed if 
really hard pressed; that we«should then leave 
a handful of men at Boulogne in case of emer- 
gency, and that the whole British force—bag 
and baggage, lock, stock and barrel—should be 
taken out of France and, with the new armies 
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as formed, be dedicated to the Balkans. Mr. 
George had been greatly shocked by the losses 
of the Somme; that type of battle, he said, must 
not recur. He pooh-poohed the notion of the 
Germans having received something like a body 
blow, and as regards the British leader in the 
field, he was at no pains to conceal his distrust 
of the man, his hatred of his methods, and his 
desire to supersede him whenever an oppor- 
tunity should suggest itself. 

Haig would have been more than an optimist 
if he had looked for keen sympathy from the 
incoming Prime Minister; so far he had had no 
reason to anticipate the scarcely veiled hostility 
of his Sovereign’s chief adviser. Controversy 
was an atmosphere always obnoxious to him; 
from anything like political controversy he would 
have recoiled with something like loathing, yet 
he was to be made again and again the subject of 
controversy in the Council of the Government, 
and to realise that the man who held the reins 
of office was disposed to ply the lash of 
his eloquence to decry the soldier in whose 
hands the defence and honour of the country 


rested. 
Occasion would even occur when a Member 


1 The Prime Minister went so far as to ask French 
Generals to express criticism of the British Commander-in- 
Chief; a suggestion which fell on politely deaf ears. 
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of the Cabinet! would remain behind to protest 
against the tone used by Mr. Lloyd George in 
addressing Sir Douglas Haig before the Ministers 
of the Crown, and especially in the presence of a 
French General. But Haig may have consoled 
himself with the reflection—or anyhow he may 
have so persuaded himself—that the Minister 
who did so little to support, so much to thwart, 
him was no less than himself sternly bent on the 
defeat of an accursed system which for fifty 
years had threatened to terrorise Europe. He 
seems to have set himself to interpret an adver- 
sary—for in many respects the Prime Minister 
was little else—in the best sense that adversary’s 
words as well as his actions could bear;—to 
avoid whatever tended to widen the breach be- 
tween them, and to make the most of anything 
and everything which could serve to narrow it. 
With precisely the same object in view, perhaps 
the difference between the two men was to be 
found in that, whereas the one thirsted to be 
known as the “‘man ‘who won the war’’, the other 


1 One of them gave expression to the Prime Minister’s re- 
luctance to rely on his expert advisers in doggerel : 


I hate the optimistic views of Haig; I don’t believe them. 
I hate the pessimistic views of Jellicoe; relieve him. 

Let Gough be snubbed and Haig be damned, 

On Justice let the door be slammed. 

Let Gossip rule instead of Law, 

The Services I’ll run by Jaw. 
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was content, so long as the war was won, to 
leave his own part in it to the tribunal of pos- 
terity. The politician could never banish from 
his mind what he would derive from the triumph 
of a great cause; the soldier only thought of 
what he could contribute to it. 

A fresh load was thus placed on the broad 
but heavily laden shoulders of the British 
Commander-in-Chief, and many men would 
have recoiled from the duty of commanding by 
far the largest army the British Empire had ever 
placed upon the field, under conditions of un- 
precedented, and unnecessary, difficulty. But 
the duty was there, and Haig had belief in him- 
self and unbounded belief in the men he com- 
manded; he had the gift of being able to con- 
centrate on the work which lay to his hand 
without fretting over issues which did not affect 
it directly, and he was thus able to survive—at 
least for the time—a strain which would have 
broken down anyone of weaker character or 
less equable temperament. 

In France one school of thought was dis- 
tracted by the blood shed at Verdun and the 
Somme, another school regarded with dismay 
a proposal which would give the French Army 
only a secondary part in the concluding stages 
of the war. The two schools successfully con- 
spired to obtain the removal of Joffre from the 
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supreme command, the dismissal of Foch from 
the field, and the appointment, in Joffre’s place, 
of General Nivelle, who was acclaimed as the 
conquering hero of the daring counter-offensive 
from Verdun. 

A bond ‘of union between the British Com- 
mander and his new colleague may well have 
existed, even if it were unrecognised by either 
of them. Religion has its bearing on all human 
concerns, and for Haig—brought up in the 
strictest sect of the Presbyterians—religion was 
bred in the bone. Foch, Pétain, Castelnau, and 
other French Generals were devout Catholics, 
who had suffered at the hands of the civil power 
for their allegiance to Holy Church; Joffre was 
a Latitudinarian with no favour for, or pre- 
judice against, any form of religious observance; 
but Nivelle, sprung from sturdy Huguenot 
stock, was an earnest, and even ardent, Pro- 
testant. A vivid picture has been drawn for us 
of the Duke of Marlborough engaged in solemn 
prayer while Prince ‘Eugene bent the knee at 
Mass before the battle of Blenheim. Is it fanci- 
ful to think that the petitions of two Christian 
soldiers may for a while ‘have been lifted in 
something like unison to the God of Battles who 
would judge between them and a brutal enemy? 

Nivelle was quickly in the saddle and for- 
ward with an entirely new plan of campaign 
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for 1917, which anyhow did not err on the side 
of modesty. It started with a large extension of 
the British Front, when the French troops so 
released would correspondingly swell the attack 
which Joffre had designed to take place in 
Champagne. The scheme was smiled upon by 
both groups of French opinion. The French 
Army would again “play the lead” with the 
British as second; there would be an avoidance 
of those long-drawn-out struggles which had 
proved so fearfully expensive in life and 
treasure. 

Mr. Lloyd George, after an abortive attempt 
to transfer the theatre of operations, this time 
to the Italian front, met the French General 
and was at once attracted by his personality 
and his proposals. Nivelle, the son of an 
English lady, spoke our language correctly and 
easily, and the Prime Minister set his fluent 
readiness to expound his ideas against Haig’s 
inability to let a sometimes rather impatient 
Cabinet know precisely what was in his mind. 
Mr. George also contrasted Nivelle’s military 
policy with that of Sir Douglas Haig no less to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The Frenchman, 
with graceful phrase and appropriate gesture, 
promised either swift results or a break off of 
the battle; Haig could only envisage the ex- 
haustion of the enemy by methods which, in 
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the Prime Minister’s judgement, were likely to 
exhaust himself first. Mr. George warmly and 
effusively promised Nivelle the whole-hearted 
support which he denied to his own Commander- 
in-Chief. 

There followed a period of unsavoury in- 
trigue. Sir Douglas had too many supporters 
in the British Cabinet for the Prime Minister 
to get rid of him by direct action; might not 
Nivelle, if he were sufficiently pliable and suffi- 
ciently self-seeking, be used for that end? 
Nivelle was a gentleman to his fingers’ tips and 
a loyal comrade, but he was under the baneful 
influence of his Military Secretary, one Colonel 
d’Alencon. This officer was one of the very 
few Anglophobes in the French Army. Dis- 
liking us almost as much as he distrusted us, 
he worked with heart and brain to place the 
British Army in a position of permanent sub- 
ordination. He was the designer of Nivelle’s 
plan, which was a return on a large scale to the 
bombardment and, break-through which Haig 
had with difficulty persuaded Joffre to abandon. 
Fearing that his master might meet with opposi- 
tion or half-hearted compliance from Haig, and 
fully alive to Mr. George’s relations with the 
latter, he used his tool, a certain Major Bertier 
de Sauvigny, an extremely good-looking but also 
a very opportunist officer attached to the British 
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War Office. Major Bertier! got into touch with 
the Prime Minister, who cheerfully undertook 
to arrange in all secrecy that Haig and the 
British Army should be placed under Nivelle’s 
control. 

Armed with this information the French 
Government eagerly proceeded to go a little 
further and draw up a scheme which would 
bring Haig in line with the commander of a 
French group of armies; in other words, the 
French Commander-in-Chief would have com- 
plete control, not only over operations, but over 
the organisation and distribution of British 
troops and their material of war. Now it so 
happened that an Allied Conference met at 
Calais at the end of February to solve some 
rather difficult problems of transportation; the 
growth of the British Army was severely strain- 
ing the resources of the Rothschild-owned Nord 
railway, and there was a threatened breakdown 
of the French system in the North. 

This question disposed of, General Nivelle, 
on a signal from Mr. Lloyd George, took from 
his pocket the plan for subordinating the British 
Army. The two British military representatives 

1 Major Bertier was originally appointed by Joffre to act 
as Liaison between him and Sir W. Robertson. With the 
change of command in France and of Premiership in England, 


that officer’s réle took on, as regards Sir Douglas Haig, a 
rather unhappy colour. 
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present, Haig and Sir William Robertson, the 
C.I.G.S., were as taken aback as they were 
taken wholly unawares; no hint had been given 
to either of them that any such question was on 
the tapis. The Memorandum which Nivelle 
produced went far beyond Mr. Lloyd George’s 
intentions; the plan was politically impractic- 
able in that it would have deprived the British 
Government of all control of, and responsi- 
bility for, the British Army in France; the French 
Generalissimo would be entitled to use that 
army with total disregard of British interests 
and total indifference to British resources. The 
Conference broke up in some confusion, Mr. 
Lloyd George relieving his feelings by telling 
the two soldiers that before they laid their 
heads on their pillows they must prepare an 
alternative scheme which would give Nivelle 
general control in the forthcoming campaign. 
Nivelle hastened to assure Haig and Robertson 
how entirely he presumed that as the scheme 
was within the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, it was anyhow within their knowledge. 
Nivelle was by no means lacking in imagination, 
but to him it was quite unimaginable that the 
Prime Minister should have devised, and be 
prepared to give effect to, important military 
measures without informing—apart from con- 
sulting—the two men who were constitutionally 
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appointed as the military advisers of the Govern- 
ment. | 
Compromises — especially if arranged in a 
hurry—are rarely satisfactory in peace and never 
in war; the compromise nocturnally drawn up 
at Calais was no exception to this rule. It laid 
down that Haig should conform to the orders of 
Nivelle, with the right to appeal to his Govern- 
ment if in his opinion the orders imperilled the 
safety of his troops. This arrangement was of 
course militarily quite unsound, as it placed the 
strategical Director of the British Army in the 
hands of a man who was already fully occupied 
with the command of his own. The original 
French proposition, politically impossible, was 
from a purely military point of view a better one, 
in that it only added one more to Nivelle’s group 
of armies. Haig saw this at once and unhesitat- 
ingly said that there were two, and only two, 
alternatives —the status quo, or to bring the 
British Army altogether under the sway of the 
French Commander-in-Chief. But, in view of 
the Prime Minister’s insistence, he accepted the 
compromise as one under which he would try to 
work, although he never said—as in the House of 
Lords he was represented to say—that it was 
‘“‘workable”. Already before the Conference met 
the British Front had been extended agreeably 
with Nivelle’s wishes. The British line on the 
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battlefield of the Somme was thus very strung 
out, and only minor efforts to keep pressure on 
the enemy were possible. While the Conference 
was actually in session at Calais, a messenger 
arrived to inform Haig that the movement he had 
been awaiting had begun; the Germans were 
withdrawing from the battlefield, and the great 
retreat to the Hindenburg line was being cleverly 
and secretly effected. 

At once the defects of the Calais arrangement 
stood out in high relief. Nivelle issued to Haig 
orders for the British Army which were as un- 
happily worded as they were inappropriate to the 
situation. It was not until later that the French 
General would accept the German retirement as 
a fait accompli, and he was not fully seized of the 
precise position on the British Front. Haig de- 
murred—he could not justifiably do otherwise— 
at the instructions he had received, and duly re- 
presented his grievance to his Government. M. 
Aristide Briand! thereupon despatched a vigor- 
ous and rather acid protest to London, where a 
further Conference was immediately convened. 
Mr. Lloyd George fondly thought his oppor- 
tunity had come. The French Minister’s com- 


1 On the 18th March, M. Briand, on account of the en- 
forced resignation of General Lyautey—a staunch admirer of 
Haig—vacated his office and was succeeded in a new Govern- 
ment by the venerable M. Ribot. 
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plaint of what might be translated or twisted into 
contumacy might well bring his colleagues in the 
Cabinet into line with him; the hour of Haig’s 
eclipse had surely come. But the detractors of 
Haig would leave no stone unturned, and Major 
Bertier was willing—he perhaps did not require 
much inducement—to meet the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Dover, and on the way up 
to London ask him to propose to the British 
- Government Haig’s retirement. This Nivelle 
absolutely and indignantly refused to do, and 
at the Conference it became clear that Haig, 
so far from being contumacious, had acted 
entirely within his rights. Nivelle had wanted 
the British attack to be made on April 8 in the 
direction of Cambrai. 'The Germans having fallen 
back, this would have been but a blow in the air, 
while, so long as the Germans sat on the Vimy 
Ridge, Haig knew his left flank would be in risk; 
he therefore proposed that his troops should go 
forward on the Arras front and include the Vimy 
Ridge in their embrace. It is easy to trace the 
finger of d’Alencon in the correspondence. With 
his fine contempt for the British Army he ridi- 
culed the idea that a fortified ridge which had 
resisted Foch could yield to Haig. Haig may 
have resented the form in which Nivelle’s in- 
structions were presented—he would have been 
scarcely flesh and blood if he had not done so— 
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but his objections were based only on tactics and 
the safety of his troops and, contrary to rather 
“sot-up” gossip, had nothing whatever to do 
with unity of command. 

All this was made clear at the London Con- 
ference, and before the Conference dissolved, 
Easter Sunday? had been secretly fixed by the 
two Commanders as the date for the battle of 
Arras. The methods by which Nivelle’s instruc- 
tions should be communicated to Haig were 
harmoniously regulated, and the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief again re-affirmed that in defer- 
ence to the wishes of his Government he would 
do his utmost to work under a system of which, 
in principle, he did not, and could not, person- 
ally approve. The failure of Nivelle’s campaign 
is notorious and its consequences were ugly; one 
bright spot shone out in the British attack on the 
Arras front when the Canadians triumphantly 
swarmed over the hitherto impregnable Vimy 
Ridge. Haig had intended to do no more than 
provide a short and sharp prelude to the main 
French operations, but such at the moment was 
the plight—moral and physical, political and 
military—of our Ally that he‘tiust fight on far 
longer than he had thought to do. Indeed, from 
the battle of Arras until the Germans sulkily laid . 
down their arms, it was daily evident that the 

1 'The battle was postponed for twenty-four hours. 
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very thing dreaded by the engineers of Joffre’s 
removal had come to pass, and to stay; upon Sir 
Douglas Haig and the British Army was to rest the 
chief burden of war and in great measure the 
chief responsibility for its conduct. Once more 
the question of a united front must set aside all 
calculations just as it had to override all con- 
siderations. The mutinies in the French Army 
which followed on the fizzling out of Nivelle’s 
assaults were but a symptom of the wave of 
despondency which was spreading over, and for 
a brief hour seemed to overwhelm, France. It 
became anyhow of vital importance to gain time 
for the French Army and the French people to 
recover from a staggering shock. As Nivelle 
tumbled from the pedestal on which he had been 
rather hurriedly hoisted, the fallacy of his policy 
was to be fully exposed; he had declared that if 
he did not quickly obtain a resounding and far- 
reaching success, the battle would be broken off. 
Success had been wholly withheld, and nothing 
could now be more certain than that the battling 
must go on, and for our part a stout and sus- 
tained griphold must keep Germany fully and 
nervously occupied whilst France bandaged her 
wounds and recovered her breath. 

It may be ungracious to insist, but it is irre- 
futably true, that the disastrous happenings of the 
spring of 1917 were bound to confirm Haig’s 
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belief in his military judgement. No coup de main, 
however vast and violent, could break the Ger- 
man front; arduous toil and solid preparation 
would alone open the road to victory. The dearly 
won fruits of the Somme had been thrown away 
- when a deaf ear was turned to Haig’s sober 
appeal that rest and refreshment should be de- 
nied to a faltering foe; the Germans had been 
allowed to pack up and fall back unmolested to 
the Hindenburg line, and three months had been 
accorded to them in which to review the situa- 
tion, reaffirm the righteousness of their cause — 
wherever disaffection appeared, and above all 
to restore drooping courage and revive failing 
energies in the firing line. L’esprit de lescalier is 
of course a cheap talent, and it is fairly easy to see 
now that if credence had been given to Haig in 
the winter of 1916 when the enemy was, anyhow, 
for the time being, prostrate; if—as he and Joffre 
urged—the British Army had been left through 
the winter strong and, steady on the Somme 
battlefields, and if the joint offensive had been set 
going in February instead of April, the whole 
outlook would have been altered, and the whole 
current of events might have been radically dif- 
ferent. The Germans, baffled and bewildered, 
would have been harried in their retreat, their 
desperate fatigue would have been converted 
into sheer exhaustion, the 1917 spring campaign, 
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with all its unseasonable rigours, would: have 
been antedated by three months, and thus there 
would have been avoided the necessity for keep- 
ing the Germans on their toes in what proved to 
be an abnormally, and for us fatally, wet autumn. 

There is perhaps no event in Haig’s career 
which has provoked more comment than the 
battle of Paschendaele, and many writers, some 
with considerable precision, others a little hazy 
as to their facts, have made it a theme for vehe- 
ment damnatory clauses.. When the long list of 
secrets now folded away in dusty archives is 
finally disclosed, Haig’s decision to fight for the 
ridge and his conduct of the battle may be re- 
viewed under a searching and steady light which 
is now denied. Meanwhile three cardinal facts 
seem to stand out as governing factors. The cir- 
cumstances which in his balanced opinion—and 
his sharpest critics never accuse him of lack of 
balance—made action necessary were forced on 
him by a direct disregard of his own recom- 
mendations, and by direct interference with his 
own plans; secondly, General Pétain,' the new 
French Commander-in-Chief, who was always a 
thick-and-thin believer in the merits and superb 
bravery of the British troops, was day by day 


1 From the first Pétain was in close sympathy with Haig. 
‘‘Nous ne nous discutons jamais,” he could say even when 
the events of 1918 were pressing hard. 
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entreating him to rain continuous blows on the 
enemy while he was busy in restoring the morale 
of his own men; thirdly, Haig’s plan of battle in 
its entirety was, before being put into effect, 
carefully submitted to, and wholly approved by, 
the British Government. 

Early in May an Allied Conference had sat in 
Paris to consider the rather grim situation arising 
out of Nivelle’s fearful failure. Never perhaps 
was Mr. Lloyd George’s gift of eloquence and 
irresistible personal charm more happily em- 
ployed than in a stirring speech calculated to 
raise the drooping spirits of his French col- 
leagues; it would seem as if he had espoused 
Haig’s own principles. “Our conclusion’, he 
said, “is to give the already hardly tried enemy 
not a minute’s rest until his resistance breaks 
down; if we stop our offensive or if we confine 
ourselves to small demonstrations the Germans 
will say: ‘We have beaten them; in continuing 
to sink ships we will starve England, and we will 
make the continuancé of the war impossible’.” 
It was then and there decided that nothing 
should be left undone which.could be done to 
prosecute an offensive campaign on the Western 
Front. Buta little later, when it became painfully 
evident that the French Army was for the time 
inert and that the British Army must fight alone, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mental agility asserted itself; 
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he slid back to his old love, a campaign against 
Austria on the Italian front. The Minister 
seemed scarcely to have appreciated that it would 
take several months to transport sufficient British 
troops to Italy and to mount an attack on the 
Carso, and that meanwhile the Western Front 
in general and the French Army in particular 
would be in grave danger. His colleagues in the 
Cabinet, however, were quick to see the thing 
was “‘out of the question”; their leader’s whim 
was overruled or outvoted, and Haig was pro- 
mised all support from home for the campaign 
which sheer necessity forced upon him. 

The question of course was acute as to what 
was to be the precise theatre of war. Haig had 
always hungered for a simultaneous Anglo- 
Franco-Russo offensive—a ‘“‘punch” with triple 
weight behind it. This was the blow which the 
Germans dreaded, and which had made them 
wince and wail in 1916. For just such another 
onset the British Commander had constantly 
pressed, but France at first would not—and by 
now could not—play up to the combination. 
Nivelle had been unwilling, because he wanted 
to strike before Russia—or Italy—could be 
ready; Pétain was now unable, because Nivelle 
had for a while paralysed the military forces of 
the country. So it must be that in the summer of 
1917, when England and Russia were striking 
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practically in unison, France could do little 
else but set herself aright. 

It has been shrilly asserted that Haig greatly 
erred in choosing for his entrée en scéne the Ypres 
front, where the mud of Flanders was to do more 
damage than the guns of Germany. The mud 
of Flanders—so argued the critics—was a matter 
of common knowledge; why did Haig take it in- 
sufficiently into his calculations? In determining 
where he should fight Haig had of course for- 
ward in his mind the ravages of the U-boats 
and the necessity, which was fast becoming 
desperate, of dislodging the enemy from Zee- 
brugge and Ostend. To fight at Ypres might 
well enable him to carry out a cherished pro- 
ject, to blend with the forces of the Army some- 
thing of the power of the Navy. But the factor 
which clinched for him the choice of battlefield 
was that if the French Army was to have time 
to recover, the Germans must be made to strip to 
the skin and fight, not for victory, but for exist- 
ence in the field. Anything like leisure afforded 
to the enemy might mean something very like 
loss of the war to the Allies. 

It had just been made evident that if the 
enemy were attacked where his lines ran roughly 
north and south, through Artois and Picardy, 


1 Brusiloff’s offensive began midway between our Messines 
and Paschendaele. 
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he could withdraw to a prepared line without 
anything like adequate punishment or important 
loss. Such a manceuvre might well cause the 
British Army to deliver a blow only to find it 
had been expended in the air; the Germans 
would thus be able to economise troops and deal 
a weighty stroke against the French. On the 
other hand, it was highly improbable that Ger- 
many, with her deep-rooted hatred of England, 
would abandon without fierce fighting the sub- 
marine bases and aerodromes which she used 
for her nefarious flights over our country. Haig 
had first-hand knowledge and keen recollection 
of the soil round Ypres, and he had no reason 
to suppose that, given ordinary weather, the 
mud would offer insuperable obstacles. In the 
winter of 1914-15 the Wytschaete front had 
proved to be muddier and more water-logged 
than the country round Ypres, yet on June 7, 
1917, a week or two before Paschendaele, Plumer 
had triumphantly stormed the Messines—Wyt- 
schaete ridge.1 It was to save France as well as 
to serve England that the decision was made 
where, when, and how to engage a crafty op- 
ponent who had been restored to fighting fettle. 
Military students will hereafter decide whether 


1 In October 1918 the King of the Belgians led the allied 
troops in three very successful battles three miles beyond the 
Paschendaele ridge. 
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or no Haig can be charged with any error of 
judgement as to the site of those bloody opera- 
tions which started on July 31, 1917; but he 
must—and will—be judged, not in the light of 
after events, not with a vicious August and 
cruel September as chief witnesses against him, 
but in accordance with the rock facts as they 
presented themselves to him, and pressed them- 
selves on him, at the time. In the event inces- 
sant drenching rain made the British progress 
deadly slow and terribly costly, and continuous 
bad weather rendered it impossible to carry out 
the elaborately prepared landing on the Belgian 
coast. Yet the main purpose of the battle was 
achieved; the Germans were kept on the stretch 
with their every nerve strained; once more, as 
on the Somme, their strength was sapped and 
their necks were bent, and the sorely needed 
time was secured to France for recovery from a 
catastrophic crisis. 

Further pecks have been made at a military 
reputation with complaints that the fighting at 
Paschendaele was far too prolonged, and that 
when the hateful weather hourly and con- 
sistently surpassed itself, a term should have 
been put to a battle which was doing little more 
than swell the casualty lists. In time—if not in 
our time—the correspondence between Pétain 
and Haig will be made public; then, if not till 
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then, it will be known how needs must when 
the devil in the form of Circumstance drives, 
how day by day the French General pleaded, 
rather than protested, that at all costs—though 
admittedly the fearful cost was British rather 
than French—the enemy must be compelled to 
a continuous fight and constrained to a special 
front until France, who was slowly rising to 
her feet, could really stand to arms again. 

The creation of a supreme War Council, and 
the meetings of that august, if rather unstable, 
body to lay down the plans for 1918, issued, as 
was not unlikely, in a crop of controversies 
which, to the Prime Minister’s eager satisfac- 
tion, had for one of the results the removal of 
Sir William Robertson from the post of C.1.G.S. 
and his replacement by that versatile and vol- 
uble General Officer, Sir Henry Wilson. Haig’s 
attitude through all this was crystal clear and 
perfectly consistent, and his chill silence was 
the more marked as the voices engaged in the 
discussions were for the most part heated and 
rather high. All that could be wrung from him 
was a single sentence in his first interview after 
Wilson had taken over. “‘All these quarrels have 
nothing to do with me. . . . I am prepared to 
accept whatever is settled by the Cabinet, and 
I will play up all I can.” For himself all that he 
asked was that he should be correctly, and not 
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belatedly, informed of the policy of Govern- 
ment, and that he should then be left to carry 
out in his own way such part of it as directly 
concerned him and his Army. In his soul he 
felt the distrust which the Prime Minister was 
at no pains to conceal and was always forward 
to express; and this not because it wounded his 
personal feelings but because he knew well that 
such distrust cruelly handicapped him in the 
conduct of the war. But so long as the Govern- 
ment as a whole explicitly declared their con- 
fidence in him, he believed that resignation 
would be off the line of duty; he would there- 
fore content himself with informing the Secre- 
tary of State for War that he was ready at any 
moment to give way to any officer whom the 
Government in their discretion would like to 
put in his place. 

While this was his general demeanour with 
regard to the “goings on”’, certain questions in- 
volving policy arose during the latter part of 
1917 and the beginning of 1918 which immedi- 
ately affected his troops, and in these he must 
perforce take part and have his say. Towering 
above all other considerations was the strength 
of his Army in the field. The heavy losses of 
Paschendaele were not being made good, and 
while the fighting strength of his Army was 
steadily diminishing, the Germans were bring- 
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ing more and more Divisions over from the 
East to range against him. These sinister facts 
Haig, day in and day out, by letter and by word 
of mouth, represented to the British Govern- 
ment.1 But the Prime Minister shook his head; 
in magniloquent phrase he professed himself 
appalled at the losses which the autumn fight- 
ing had involved; he shrank from exposing any 
more men to what he held to be useless slaughter; 
and he determined in his own mind that the 
Allies’ strength on the Western front was more 
than sufficient to cope with any German attack. 
“We are’’, he pointedly said, ‘‘over-insured in 
the West’’. Here the Minister’s actuarial sense 
was at fault; wilful neglect to pay the premiums 
could not but result in endangering, and very 
nearly sacrificing, the policy, whether that policy 
were excessive or not. 

Without men to replace his losses Haig found 
himself unable to keep up his Divisions accord- 
ing to their existing establishment. Some reduc- 
tion was unavoidable, and the question was how 


1 When Mr. Lloyd George was passing through Paris early 
in November on his way to the Rapallo Conference, Haig came 
from Montreuil to meet him and spoke straight words. He 
shrewdly suggested that if, for political purposes, such as en- 
suring the miners’ votes, his men in the trenches were not 
going to be relieved and reinforced there was little amiss with 
the letter over Lord Lansdowne’s signature which prosecutors 
of the war had, a little lightly, dubbed as pacifist. 
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such reduction could be the least harmfully 
made. Should some of the Divisions be abolished 
or should their strength be reduced? On January 
19 Haig chose what he thought to be the lesser 
evil, and three of the 13 battalions in each British 
Division were broken up and used to fill up the 
depleted ranks of the remainder. This was not 
a very comfortable prelude to the great German 
assault which Sir Douglas now definitely anti- 
cipated would, early in the year, be made on 
his Army. But this was not all. If our man- 
power, which had reached its high-water mark 
six months earlier, were ebbing, the French 
resources in manhood seemed to be drying up 
altogether, and M. Clemenceau, who had just 
become President of the Council, used all his 
weight of personality and worldly wisdom to 
wring from the British Government a consent 
to a large extension of the British Front. 

Haig could only say—and must say in vain— 
that with the dwindling of his strength and the 
imminence of an enemy attack, such an ex- 
tension would be highly dangerous; but the 
redoubtable Tiger’s political pressure was irre- 
sistible; he carried his point, and the question 
of how far the British were to stretch them- 
selves was referred to the military representa- 
tives of the Supreme War Council. Haig, duly 
informed of the deliberations of this body, 
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hastened to come to terms directly with Pétain. 
With Barisis, a place a few miles south of the 
Oise, on his right hand, he would be responsible 
for a line 28 miles shorter than that which the 
military representatives eventually, and rather 
belatedly, recommended. The movement was 
entrusted to Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army; as 
a military move it ran clean contrary to Haig’s 
judgement, but as a political step he could not 
but admit it as fulfilling the unwritten words of 
an alliance. } 

Just now when information as to an enemy 
attack in the near future was beginning to harden, 
the Government made an admirable and most 
valuable appointment to the Commander-in- 
Chief in selecting Sir Herbert Lawrence as 
C.G.S. at Headquarters. Ties of friendship 
formed thirty years earlier were to be renewed 
and tightened; a companion to whom Haig 
could open his mind as well as his mouth was 
to be provided; support and quick sympathy in 
the dark days ahead were not to be lacking. The 
new Chief of the Staff had one advantage denied 
to his excellent predecessor, General Kiggell, in 
that he had commanded troops throughout the 
war and thus had first-hand knowledge of all 
happenings and hardships in the firing line. 
This was the more useful as Haig—true to his 
rule of trusting entirely where trust should be 
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lodged—would allow no one—not even an Army 
Commander—to adopt the method known as 
short circuit, and insisted that all information 
and advice should, before reaching him, receive 
the imprimatur of his appointed military adviser. 

Out of the preliminaries of the campaign of 
1918 there sprang up a third controversy in 
which the British Commander was, willy-nilly, 
enmeshed. The Supreme War Council had de- 
cided at its meeting in February to create a Gen- 
eral Reserve and place it under the control of an 
Executive Committee of the Military Represent- 
atives with Foch as their Chairman; it seemed 
good to this Committee that Haig should con- 
tribute ten Divisions to the General Reserve. By 
some accident the formal letter from the supreme 
War Council remained for nearly a month in the 
drawer of an escritoire, but Haig, made aware 
of the proposal, unhesitatingly intimated that 
he could not agree to it if he were to be held 
responsible for the safety of his Army. Two 
Divisions were due to come to him from Italy; 
these he would consent to give up, but not an- 
other man or rifle. The development of German 
preparations had convinced him that the on- 
slaught would come on the Cambrai—St. Quen- 
tin front, in other words, against his Third and 
Fifth Armies, and he must be ready for it any 
day after the beginning of March. Sir Henry 
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Wilson for some reason or another thought other- 
wise and, as Military Representative at Versailles, 
foretold that the German attack would be de- 
ferred until May, possibly till July, and would 
then be made further north on the Lille—Arras 
front. Haig, who all unwillingly had prolonged 
his front, must in so doing betake himself to 
the valley of the Oise. This valley had usually a 
natural defence in its marshes; the French re- 
garded it as a quiet sector and had made rather 
languid preparations to protect it. But the winter 
of 1917-18 proved to be exceptionally dry, and 
the marshes of the Oise would do nothing to for- 
bid a resolute advance. According to his calcula- 
tion Haig had but a few weeks in which to pre- 
pare adequate defence for ground which had 
been forcibly thrust into his keeping. He main- 
tained that he had nothing like sufficient in hand 
to meet what he knew was coming, and that it 
would be suicidal to give over eight Divisions to 
the control of a Committee who—apart from all 
other considerations—would receive information 
of any crisis on his front later than himself, and 
who, having received it, would surely meet to 
discuss, and possibly to palaver, before coming 
to any decision. Before the formal letter from 
Versailles should be handed to him, he elected 
once more to go straight to, and agree with, 
Pétain. One thing was certain; that portion of 
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his front which was north of the Somme was the 
more vital, in that it covered the Channel ports; 
south of the river, ground, however valuable, 
could be lost with less dire consequences. Haig 
must therefore keep the bulk of his Reserves 
north of the Somme and ask Pétain to come, and 
come quickly, to Gough’s help in the event of an 
attack south of the river. Pétain was in willing 
and cheerful agreement. When, therefore, early 
in March the official request for ten Divisions 
came rather leisurely to hand, Haig replied, 
giving clearly his reasons for being unable to 
comply with the demand and stating explicitly his 
alternative arrangements; privately also he said, 
perhaps with some heat, that he would resign 
rather than have something like murder on his 
conscience. Political intervention, of course, be- 
came necessary, and at a meeting of the Supreme 
War Council held in London on March 14, both 
Clemenceau and Pétain registered their entire 
agreement with the British Commander. The 
General Reserve therefore disappeared as an 
entity, and the Executive Committee became 
rather foolishly inoperative. _ 

What Haig said and thought and did in all 
this was coloured only by the military conditions 
as he saw them; to suggest that he was influenced: 
by any dislike of unity of command is to suggest 
what, especially at the moment, was grotesquely 
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untrue. The near future proved him to be right 
as to the hour and place in which Germany, 
whose arm was now nerved by something like 
despair, would deliver her furious stroke; his de- 
fensive arrangements had been admitted in their 
entirety as strategically sound. It is common- 
place to-day that Ludendorff would rather poise 
himself for his grand attack north of the Somme 
so as to place that river between his troops and 
French reinforcements, and to rend us asunder 
from our allies in the field. The resistance of 
Byng’s Third Army north of the Somme, stiffened 
by British Reserves, played havoc with that plan, 
and Ludendorff must seek the easier road which 
the collapse of the Fifth Army seemed to offer. 
The tardiness of French help to the Fifth Army 
was a sharp disappointment to Haig, but it is 
more than problematical whether with a General 
Reserve that help would have been speeded up, 
and it is obvious that Haig’s line would in the 
first instance have been more fragile. 

Late on March 24 Haig repaired to Pétain to 
try and secure from him speedier relief to his 
right, only to be told that if the Germans con- 
tinued to press towards Amiens, the French 
troops would fall back south-west to cover Paris; 
—in other words, there would be created the 
deadly breach between the two Armies which 
Haig had laboured to prevent. There was only 
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one thing to be done, to telegraph to the War 
Office and ask the Secretary of State for War? 
to come over. 

The direct consequence of this telegram was 
the assembly of the Doullens Conference, when 
Haig, after consultation with his Army Com- 
manders, stated that while he could hold the line 
north of the Somme, he must rely upon the 
French to cover Amiens and to assure the junc- 
tion of the British and French Armies. Anxious 
discussion ensued as to how this was to be done, 
when Clemenceau suddenly proposed that Foch 
should be appointed to co-ordinate the opera- 
tions of the Allied Armies about Amiens; a tem- 
porary expedient to deal with the temporary 
emergency. Haig had come to the Conference 
with settled mind as to what was imperatively 
necessary; he moved an amendment and asked, 
or rather demanded, that Foch’s proposed com- 
mission should be widened, and that the charge 
of the Armies on the Western front should be 
vested in him. There was no one to say nay, and 
as the Conference broke up Haig murmured to 
Milner: “TI can deal with a man but not with a 
Committee”. Thus the soldier who would de- 
precate subordination to a French Commander 
to justify a political whim would claim the same 

? Lord Milner had lately succeeded Lord Derby as Secre- 
tary of State. 
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thing as a military requirement. Of course the 
determination to secure unity of command was 
here reinforced by a personal consideration. 
Douglas Haig knew his job far too well not to 
know that the man in whose grip military con- 
trol would lie might well be counted as the great 
military genius which the war was to disclose. 
In a subsequent Conference held on April 3 
it was again on Haig’s initiative that Foch’s 
powers were extended and more precisely de- 
fined, and that the title, with the duties, of Gen- 
eralissimo of the Allied Armies was conferred on 
him. A prime agent in the appointment of Fer- 
dinand Foch to supreme command, Douglas 
Haig was from the first resolved to support him 
in spirit as in letter, with heart as well as with 
brain. To that resolution he adhered through 
good and ill report, and at least on one occasion, 
in something like disregard of a hint from his 
own Government. Nothing would wound him, 
or cause him more distress, than any suggestion 
—however loose or ill-informed—that he was in 
any way lacking in the allegiance that he himself 
had instituted. ‘If only they would believe’, he 
said with some passion to the present writer, 
“that I am always and altogether loyal to Foch, 
and how easy Foch makes it to be loyal to him”’. 
His resolution was to be quickly and sharply 
tested. On April 9, when on the morrow the 
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Portuguese Division was to be relieved, the Ger- 
mans broke through the Portuguese front near 
Neuve Chapelle, and our line in Flanders, where 
every yard of the narrow margin between our 
trenches and the Channel ports was of import- 
ance, was swept back. Foch, wishful, as he well 
might be, to husband his Reserves, was doling 
out help to Haig with much the same profusion 
as a miser parts with his cash. The battle of 
Ypres was burnt into his memory; he knew that 
he could pin his faith on the devotion of Haig 
and the dogged determination of the British 
troops to decline defeat. The great French sol- 
dier calculated justly, but the margin was very 
narrow. 

Through ghastly days when King Death 
seemed to reign in ghoulish majesty, Haig, con- 
scious in his very soul of the tremendous strain 
put upon his men, and constantly pleading to— 
and pressing—Foch for more help, bore his 
weight of responsibility with a quiet determina- 
tion and an entire absence of fuss or fluster 
which won the unstinted admiration and wonder 
of all who touched his life at.any point. The 
situation was regarded at home with something 
akin to despair. In the drab Councils of the 
politicians two alternatives—as Mr. Winston 
Churchill? aptly puts it—seemed to present 
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themselves: ‘‘(1) to let go the left hand, lose the 
Channel ports, keep contact with the French, 
save our Army and continue the land war in- 
definitely; or (2) to let go the right hand, lose 
contact with the French, watch them defeated, 
then be driven into the sea ourselves and lose the 
Channel ports after all’. There was grave talk 
of the evacuation of Calais and Boulogne, while 
the less gloomy Councillors suggested we should 
withdraw our lines to St. Omer, let in the sea to 
flood the coast, and let Dunkirk go. But happily 
the crisis rested, not with the men of words but 
with the men of action. It was a soldier’s busi- 
ness; and by God’s good mercy, in the supreme 
hour of England’s fate, the soldier could rise 
superior to the Ministers, many of whom had 
done so little to help, some of whom had done 
so much to hinder, him. With his troops fighting 
with frenzied courage, yet with perfect discip- 
line, and hanging by their eyelids to the vital 
junction of Hazebrouck, Haig in his famous 
Order called upon them to stand with their 
“backs to the wall’. What was their response 


1 The order is addressed to ‘“‘All ranks of the British 
Army in France and Flanders’. It contained no word sug- 
gested from outside, and the original, in Haig’s own hand- 
writing, is extant to-day. lt read: 


“Three weeks ago to-day the enemy began his terrific 
attacks against us on a fifty-mile front. His objects are to 
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and how the crisis was weathered need no telling 
here; what Haig’s men did and dared, and how 
they died, to save their country from dishonour 
and their homes from outrage, should be traced 
in letters of crimson and gold. The constancy of 
the men reflected the quiet courage, the unbend- 
ing will, of the leader which could survive shocks 
of daily, and almost hourly, occurrence. Mr. 
Churchill may again be quoted in illustration. 
He was at Headquarters on April 29, when a 
French Division sent up by Foch to help us had 
lost Kemmel Hill, a bastion in our defences on 


separate us from the French, to take the Channel Ports, and 
to destroy the British Army. 

“In spite of throwing already 106 divisions into the battle, 
and enduring the most reckless sacrifice of human life, he has, 
as yet, made little progress towards his goals. 

‘‘We owe this to the determined fighting and self-sacrifice 
of our troops. Words fail me to express the admiration which 
I feel for the splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our 
Army under the most trying circumstances. 

““Many amongst us now are tired. To those I would say 
that victory will belong to the side which holds out the longest. 
The French Army is moving rapidly and in great force to 
our support. 

‘There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. 
Every position must be held to the last man; there must be 
no retirement. With our backs to thé Wall, and believing in 
the justice of our cause, each one of us must fight on to the 
end. The safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
depend alike upon the conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment. 

“D. Haic, F.-M. 

“Thursday, 11th April 1918.” 
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the Wytschaete front; a report came through 
that the Germans had planted their heavy feet 
on the last range of the Flanders hills that stood 
between them and the Channel coast. Had the 
hour come to choose between the desperate 
alternatives which had been envisaged in Down- 
ing Street? With head erect, even if sick at heart, 
Sir Douglas met the news with the simple re- 
mark: “The situation is never so bad or so good 
as first reports indicate’; he then turned on his 
heel to the special duty of the moment to hope 
for the best, to prepare, to the fullest margin of 
his means, for the worst. Rumour proved herself 
again to be a lying jade; the German effort in 
Flanders petered out, Haig’s darkest hour had 
passed, and thereafter the British Army was 
given a long respite while Ludendorff swung 
round to see if he could fare better against the 
French. 

Reinforcements which might very well—and 
most profitably—have been supplied before, in- 
stead of after, the event, poured into France, and 
Haig could turn his energies to the refreshment, 
reorganisation, and re-equipment of an exultant 
if exhausted Army, while the elaborate organisa- 
tion which he had built up largely facilitated 
the training of the new arrivals. Those who 
pronounced Sir Douglas Haig as extravagant of 
life in his methods of attack and who advocated 
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instead a policy of defence, may well remind 
themselves that in the sixteen weeks of the 
battle of the Somme our casualties numbered 
340,000, while the enemy’s loss in material was 
considerable; in the six weeks of the German 
offensive in the spring of 1918 our casualties 
numbered over 300,000 and our losses in 
material were colossal. 

Haig’s loyalty to Foch was quickly to be 
tested anew. As a set-off for French help sent 
to Flanders, Foch asked that tired British 
Divisions should go South to relieve French 
troops, and the Ninth Corps was duly detailed to 
take over the Chemin des Dames. Information 
on which he could depend reached G.H.Q. 
that the Germans were preparing to spring on 
that very front, and Foch was duly warned. The 
French had for long regarded the Chemin des 
Dames as a quiet sector and had thus very con- 
siderately chosen it as a suitable place for our 
war-weary men. They declined the idea of any 
serious assault there, but in May the Germans 
roughly disillusioned them on this pointand drove 
them back to the Marne, carrying our Ninth 
Corps with them: gracefully the Generalissimo 
admitted that his information had been wrong, 
and that Haig’s had been right. Then came 
ominous signs that the enemy would try a great 
throw in Champagne, and as the signs became 
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continuously clearer, Foch asked Haig to supply 
him first with four and then with eight Divisions. 
At this moment Rupprecht of Bavaria, who com- 
manded the German forces in the north, still 
had considerable reserves in hand, and with 
indications not lacking that he was proposing 
to come to grips with us, there was risk in 
thinning our front. A man something less “‘big”’ 
might have reminded Foch that he had not been 
over generous in April, and also of the fate of 
the British Division sent south in May; Haig 
was not of this stuff, and what the General- 
issimo asked was promptly granted. At this 
juncture the Prime Minister exhibited sudden 
solicitude for the British Commander-in-Chief; 
he had been eager to place Haig in subjection, 
he now seemed nervous that he had been sub- 
jected too far. Mr. George would boast of his 
share—a very slender share—in instituting 
“unity of command”; was it quite loyal to the 
spirit of that arrangement that General Smuts 
should be sent in hot haste to incite Sir Douglas 
to make an appeal to his Government? against 
the requisition of Foch?—be it remembered also 
that the Generalissimo was just preparing for 
his great coup, and his whole design might have 


1 Under an agreement Sir Douglas Haig had the right to 
appeal to his Government if he thought the orders of the 
Supreme Commander imperilled the British troops. 
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been spoilt if there had been any tampering 
with his Reserves or interference with the exer- 
cise of his control. Haig’s fidelity was proof 
against argument, and he put a term to any dis- 
cussion with the remark: ““We have made the 
man Generalissimo, and we must support him”’. 

On July 15 Ludendorff propelled his force 
forward on a front of fifty miles with Rheims 
as the mid point of attack, and two days later 
reached the acme of advance into French terri- 
tory in 1918. He found his opponent ready— 
and more than ready—for him. Early on the 
morning of the 18th the French and American 
troops struck at, and into, the right flank of the 
German army which had crossed the Marne, 
and within a few days French, Americans, and 
British were making a continuous forward move- 
ment which contrasted sharply with the swift 
rushes, devoid of the necessary “punch” behind 
them, which had marked the recent assaults of 
the enemy. 

The day beforé. Foch sprang upon his op- 
ponent Haig had proposed to him a purely 
British enterprise. The Generalissimo was con- 
templating the delivery by the Allies of a series 
of thrusts to expel the enemy from certain 
areas of value to us, and on July 12 he had asked 
Haig to let himself be felt in the Bethune district 
so as to free the Bruay coalfields. Haig believed 
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that he would be far more usefully employed in 
an effort to free Amiens and so through that 
town to re-establish direct communication with 
the French Army. Foch heartily agreed, and on 
August 8 Sir Henry Rawlinson started the 
battle of Amiens and scored so heavily as 
probably to suggest to Ludendorff that ‘‘Gott” 
was no longer “mit uns’’, and to convince him 
that a German victory was now outside his 
grasp. Foch, than whom no man was ever more 
willing to see from the other man’s angle, 
beamed over Rawlinson’s success and urged 
him to go forward, fling the Germans across the 
Somme, and secure Peronne; but at the end of 
the third day’s fighting Rawlinson was per- 
suaded of solid difficulties which, if he were to 
rush on, would almost certainly result in much 
grief and little gain. With all the facts before 
him Haig fully agreed with his Army Com- 
mander,! but he had yet to convince Foch, 
who hugged his cherished plan. One shudders 
to think of the shilly-shallying which might 

1 “On the night of August 12, as has been seen, our 
advance east of Amiens had reached the old line of Roye— 
Chaulines defences. The derelict battle area which now lay 
before our troops, seared by old trench lines, pitted with shell 
holes, and crossed in all directions with tangled belts of barbed 
wire, the whole covered by the wild vegetation of two years, 
presented unrivalled opportunities for machine-gun defence. 


. . . 1 therefore determined to break off the battle on this 
front.’’ (Haig’s Despatches.) 
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have occurred if oral communication had been 
unavailable or if Ministers had stepped in to 
have their say. The two soldiers met across the 
table at Sarcus; a lively talk ensued, in the course 
of which temperature fitfully rose a little high. 
But the frankness, no less than the unity of 
purpose, engrained in both men then as always 
prevented the slightest colouring of unfriendli- 
ness. Their cards were laid on the table, and 
Foch, after careful scrutiny, handsomely said 
Haig’s plan was the sounder of the two and the 
one more likely to win the necessary tricks. It 
was agreed that the battle of Amiens should be 
broken off and that Haig instead should throw 
Byng’s Army in on Rawlinson’s left and advance 
on Bapaume. ‘This proved to be a vital decision; 
it broadened the whole front of battle and con- 
verted Foch’s plan of a series of isolated blows 
to drive the enemy from particular districts 
into one mighty effort which brought finality 
into view. Douglas Haig, watching his enemy 
narrowly, was convinced that the event for 
which he had untiringly striven had come to 
pass; the German pulse, which had been beating 
too rapidly for many weeks, “was now weaken- 
ing to stopping-point; the hour for the Allies to 
strike, and to win, had come. : 

So in the third week of August, when Byng 
was stepping out to Bapaume, the Commander- 
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in-Chief issued an order; the tone was the same, 
but the text was very different to that of his 
historic appeal of a few months ago. Then it 
was a summons to men, with every limb muti- 
lated or aching, and with eyes blind with blood, 
to stand fast against an enemy who was batter- 
ing at their very door. Now that enemy was 
reeling back, and there came the Commander’s 
clear call for a bold and resolute advance and 
for iron pressure on the opponent at every 
yielding point. Few perhaps at the time realised 
the significance of that’ August order; it was 
Douglas Haig’s expression of belief that within 
a few weeks the retreating enemy would be 
forced into confusion and rout, and that, victory 
in 1918 was well within reach. The Order was 
published at a moment when Foch and the 
French Government, the British Government 
and its Military Advisers in London, were medi- 
tating conquest in 1918 with the help of a great 
American Army. One man, and one man only, 
stood out to pronounce the possibility of short- 
ening the war by an immediate effort, and in 
that belief he strode forward. Just as he led 
political and military opinion in this matter, so 
his troops headed the final advance on the 
Western front which compelled Germany, who 
had sought the war, to sue for peace. 
Disillusion and disappointment had so often 
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followed on promising beginnings that the 
Cabinet could not be easily persuaded that the 
Commander was right. At the end of August 
the German Armies on the British front were 
recoiling before Haig’s continuous blows and 
shrinking into the huge defences of the Hinden- 
burg line. Should those formidable works be 
assaulted? While Sir Douglas was debating that 
momentous question there reached him a tepid 
telegram from the War Cabinet. It was un- 
desirable, so ran the message, to incur heavy 
casualties or to take risks; arrangements for 
ending the war in the following year were well 
advanced. With a decisive battle in mind, this 
was a discouraging, if not disconcerting, man- 
date. Victory in 1919 was certainly more than a 
reasonable probability; why then should he take 
the risk of failure carrying with it certain military 
damnation for himself when by falling in with 
the views of his own Government he would be 
sure of emerging from the war with personal 
credit and substantial advantage? He had only 
to put the question to himself to be furnished 
with direct answer; no persgnal consideration 
would weigh for a moment when by any word 
or deed of his own he could seek and secure an 
earlier victory, and shorten, if even by a day, 
the fearful carnage and cost. Without circum- 
locution he replied to the Ministerial message; 
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he would assume and carry entire responsibility 
for a course of action which might bring 
Germany to her knees in the immediate future. 
The answer was the bolder and nobler because 
there was ample evidence that the Prime 
Minister still reposed, or affected to repose, no 
sort of confidence in him. Ten days later Sir 
Douglas went to London and bluntly told a 
still sceptical Government that in his deliberate 
opinion finality would be found before the 
autumn suns should set. He asked for rein- 
forcements in mobile troops and transport; for 
anything, in short, that would increase his 
power of movement; the further request that 
these should be sent in place of heavy guns and 
ammunition was set down by the wiseacres to 
the obsession of a cavalryman. Thus on Haig’s 
initiation and sole responsibility there was taken 
the decision to assault the Hindenburg line, and 
in the last days of September that line was 
assaulted and broken. Thenceforth there was to 
be no backward glance; master-stroke followed 
master-stroke in swift succession until on Novem- 
ber 11 the “‘ Cease Fire” sounded, and a breath- 
less world could rest upon its arms. 

Haig’s vow to find victory in 1918—regis- 
tered as it was in face of opposition where sup- 
port might have been looked for—and what he 
did to perform that vow, beyond any question 
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saved the Allies many hundred thousand casu- 
alties and many thousands of millions of 
pounds, while it rescued large territories in 
France and Belgium from the miseries and de- 
vastation of modern war. For this, if for nothing 
else, he must stamp himself on history, and for 
it the Allies, one and all, owe him a debt of 
gratitude which lies beyond all payment. Figures 
are generally dull fellows, but the part the 
British Army played in making good Haig’s 
solemn vow is perhaps best illustrated by a 
summary of the captures made by the Allied 
Armies between July 18—the date when Foch 
launched his counter-attack on the Marne—and 
the morning when the enemy made their sullen 
surrender. In that period the British Army took 
188,700 prisoners and captured 2840 guns; the 
French Army, 139,000 prisoners and 1880 guns; 
the American Army, 44,000 prisoners and 1421 
guns; the Belgian Army, 14,500 prisoners and 
414 guns. 

The resolve to reduce the losses of war by 
putting as sudden a term to it as possible was 
matched by Haig’s acceptancesof the Armistice. 
It has often been suggested that the politicians 
forced peace upon the soldiers and that the war 
should only have ended after an entry into 
Berlin. The first of these statements rests on 
loose foundations; with the second Haig did not 
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agree. From the time when the matter of an 
Armistice was first mooted he had no doubt but 
that it should be conceded, provided always 
that Germany were reduced by its terms to 
military impotence. He was satisfied that the 
terms imposed fulfilled this condition, and he 
was perfectly explicit that such result being 
obtained the Allies had no right or reason to 
carry the war further. So also during the Peace 
Conference he constantly urged on the states- 
men in session that in fairness to British soldiers 
who were impatiently awaiting demobilisation, 
and in simple fairness to Germany, beaten as 
she was to her knees, there should be no undue 
prolongation of the Armistice, and that peace 
should be concluded and signed with the very 
least possible delay. 


The fierce fight had died down at long last, 
the long-drawn-out chapter of agony was closed, 
and Douglas Haig could say his consummatum 
est. But if the riot of blood and pain was over 
there was to follow a scarcely less odious riot of 
gross luxury and clumsy expenditure, and in 
this he would bear no part. While the stage was 
being set and furnished for the performance, by 
distinguished amateurs, of the burlesque of 
peace, he remained quietly at his post, winding 
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up with infinite care all the details of his vast 
accomplishment. His diaries he had sent home 
to be typed by no other hand than Lady Haig’s, 
and to be deposited for a period of years in the 
British Museum. Whatever in the future he 
was to say would be said on behalf of the men 
who at his command had toiled and marched 
and suffered; for himself and all he had done he 
would die silent—as a gentleman should. 

In the meanwhile Sir Douglas came to 
London on December 109, to receive a rapturous 
greeting from crowds which lined the road 
between Charing Cross and Buckingham Palace; 
outside Marlborough House Queen Alexandra, 
with Lady Haig in attendance, was waiting to 
welcome the victorious soldier. The Prime 
Minister had wished Haig to take a subordinate 
place in a reception accorded three weeks earlier 
to Marshal Foch, but the Sovereign insisted 
that the Commander-in-Chief of his Forces in 
the Field, with his Army Commanders, should 
be duly honoured by the people and received 
immediately by himself. 

Then a brief period of command of the 
Home Troops, and then surely it was time for a 
tired workman to lay aside his tools. But be- 
tween the memories of a hundred fights and 
the long rest there was work which he, and no 
other, could do; a self-imposed duty was to fill 
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his time and thoughts. Justly proud as he must 
have been of his soldierly honours,’ acclaimed 
as he was as a soldier’s hero, there was reserved 
for him the still nobler title of the soldiers’ 
friend. It has been often suggested that if the 
assassin’s bullet in Paris had cut short the Duke 
of Wellington’s career, he would have died in 
public esteem a greater man. It is abundantly 


1 Few honours attracted him so much as the Colonelcy of 
the Royal Horse Guards, to which he was appointed in suc- 
cession to Sir Evelyn Wood. Few mornings perhaps afforded 
him greater pleasure than the one when he himself—to their 
intense delight—drilled the regiment. 

To a letter of thanks to the Commanding Officer he added : 


“Perhaps you may think it worth while to place something for 
record in the Regimental Order Book; if so, I enclose a note from 
which you may take what you think suitable. 


“On Thursday, 22nd June, 1922, Field-Marshal The Earl Haig 
of Bemersyde visited the Regiment in his capacity as Colonel. 

“In the morning after seeing the Machine Gun Troop at train- 
ing, the Field-Marshal rode with ‘B’ Squadron during its execution 
of an advance guard problem, and saw ‘A’ Squadron attack dis- 
mounted against a locality. The Regimental Commanding Officer 
then concentrated his three Squadrons and exercised them as a 
Regiment in mounted drill, and subsequently the Regiment carried 
out a few evolutions under the personal command of the Field- 
Marshal. Finally, Squadrons ranked past by sections. 

“On return to Barracks, Lord Haig made a close inspection of 
the Regimental Cook House and Dining Hall, the Hospital, the 
N.C.O.’s Mess, and the Stables and Rooms of ‘C’ Squadron. 

“As the result of his visit, the Field-Marshal desires to place on 
record his, entire satisfaction with the efficient manner in which all 
the military exercises were carried out, and with everything he saw 
in Barracks. He was particularly pleased with the evident keenness 
and thoroughness displayed by everyone in the performance of his 
duty as well as with the fine soldierly bearing of all ranks. 

“(Sd.) Haic, F.-M.” 
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true that in the evening of Haig’s life the gold 
of his reputation was to be brightened anew. 
Long before the war ended he had been deeply 
moved by stories of distress among men whose 
discharge from the Army was due to war wounds 
or war sickness. His first step was to encourage 
Lady Haig, readiest and kindliest of helpers, to 
start a fund for disabled officers. With the close 
of the struggle the stories of distress among his 
old comrades multiplied again and again; he 
was no believer in the ‘Homes for Heroes”’, 
which were to melt into mirage before they 
could be approached, and he told the Govern- 
ment that he would accept nothing for himself 
until provision had been made for the men who 
had helped him to victory and who now might 
well look to him for help in their time of need. 
He spurred the Government into some action, 
but while at the Horse Guards as Commander- 
in-Chief he was convinced that™a great deal 
more was needed than the Government was 
prepared to do; and on resigning his last public 
office he determined to dedicate all that re- 
mained to him of years and energy to the cause 
of the ex-Service man. 

The grievances from which these men 
suffered had stung many of them to form them- 
selves into associations for mutual assistance, 
and it was just now agreed that the huge profits 
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at the canteens should be applied for the benefit 
of the men through whose open fingers had 
trickled the money which had gone to make up 
a staggering surplus. Many of our political 
leaders, recalling the activities of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in the United States, 
were a little nervous at the idea of an united 
organisation of ex-Service men with large funds 
at disposal; deliberate efforts were made to 
keep these organisations apart and to bring 
them under diverse political influences. It natur- 
ally and quickly followed that the fellowships 
were soon at loggerheads, and time which should 
have been devoted to the assistance of the men 
who had fought and fallen in the way, was spent 
in internal squabbles. Haig was quick to try and 
remedy the mischiefs and to unite the many 
bodies in existence who were working with 
little system and much overlapping’ and waste 
of money. The Lord Mayor was easily per- 
suaded to call a Mansion House meeting early 
in 1920 for the purpose of bringing about some- 
thing like a union of the large number of bodies 
dealing with distress among ex-officers and for 
endowing them with adequate funds; hence 
arose the Officers’ Association. This Haig used 
as a go-between to blend the numerous men’s 
organisations, and under his inspiration unity 
was found in the British Legion, a brotherhood 
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which he insisted should have no sort of con- 
nection with party politics. Meanwhile the can- 
teen funds had been officially placed in charge of 
the United Service Fund, and when Lord Byng, 
the first Chairman, was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, Haig took the post; as he 
knew everything that there was to be known of 
the benevolent work of the Legion, he was able 
to draw into close co-ordination the efforts of 
the two bodies. Under his leadership the British 
Legion flourished as the rose; Poppy Day be- 
came a national institution, and the man who 
had wielded the mightiest sword in the annals 
of English history became the director of the 
widest benevolent association which has ever 
existed in this country. 

‘The Legion established, Haig, with root 
faith in the future of the British Empire, and 
greatly desirous of strengthening the bonds 
which common service in the Great War had 
formed, proceeded to set afoot a yet larger 
organisation. He summoned a conference of ex- 
Service men both of Great Britain and of the 
Empire, and then sailed for South Africa, there 
to bring into being the British Empire Service 
League; thence he passed to Canada, and with 
equal success welded into one cohesive whole 
the organisations of the returning brave who 
had represented Canada in the war. 
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And as the laborious months and years 
passed on those who were close to him may have 
thought that health was a talent with which 
Lord Haig! was over-trading. A war whence he 
had seemed to escape without a bruise had per- 
haps marked him no less gravely than the muti- 
lated men who were his daily care. If the flames 
of energy leapt high as ever each day it must 
have required more and more effort to stoke 
the furnace of physical powers. Outwardly he 
never seemed to falter, although at times he 
must have felt as if a solid mountain of fatigue 
were laid upon him, increasing in weight with 
every moment. 

But “my work” remained the watch-word; 
it was “my work” which filled that January 
afternoon when, surrounded by youth, and bid- 
ding youth remember all the opportunities of 
manhood, he brought to a quiet close the business 
of his busy days. Then in the silence of night, 
without strife or cry, there came the swift 
sudden stroke which laid him low. There was 
to be no lingering of pain or anxiety; the poor 
tired body, which had been spared nothing, 
could do no more and the brave spirit must 
surrender at last, but surrender only into the 
hands of the Great Captain Himself. 


1 Sir Douglas Haig was raised to the peerage as Earl Haig, 
Viscount Dawick and Baron Haig in 1919. 
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For three days a line of men, women, and 
children filed past the flower-laden coffin in St. 
Columba, the church where Haig would always 
worship when in London. Thence on the 3rd 
February, with the chill of a wintry morning 
tempered by pale rays of sunshine, the long 
cortége set out; with every military honour 
which could be accorded, the Field-Marshal’s 
body was borne, through lanes of mourning 
citizens, to Westminster Abbey, and thence, 
after a brief service of prayer and hymn, to the 
quiet grave within the Scottish home where all 
the happiest hours of life’s evening had been 
spent. It was in Scotland that he always sought 
to rest, and here in the heart of the land he held 
so dear, a faithful soldier awaits his final court 
of inquiry. 


History, moving with passionless ease and 
pitiless logic among facts and figures, still 
scarcely obtainable, will, with unerring finger, 
assign to Douglas Haig his place in the gallery 
of Generals who have contributed to England’s 
greater glory. Military history will perhaps, with 
greater particularity, draw distinction as to 
merit between the Allied Commanders in the 
Great War upon whose skill hung the fate of 
battles, and with the fate of battles the destinies 
of the world. 
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Across a welter of blood and unspeakable 
horrors, the calm courage of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas will shine out; the daring exploits of 
Cadorno will be realised at their full worth; 
Joffre will loom large as the saviour of France 
in an hour of utter need; Pétain’s defence of Ver- 
dun, and defiance of a Crown Prince with all 
his men of war, will be an epic with Nivelle’s 
daring sortie as its epilogue; Foch will reign 
majestic on a pinnacle all his own. But fadeless 
should be the name of the British Commander 
who, trusting his troops—as they trusted him 
—to the end, could endure to drag down the 
walls of Germany’s resistance and to thrust an 
invader from the lands he had befouled and 
laid waste. 

Since that January morning when the news 
of a national loss was flashed through the 
Empire, the chronicler has been busy—and for 
the most part rightly busy—with the reputation 
and renown of Lord Haig. Perhaps because he 
lent himself but little to anecdote and never 
played on popular imagination, what has been 
written about him has been for the most part 
accurate, rather than apocryphal. But when the 
chronicler has finally laid down his pen, there 
will still remain a fruitful field for the biographer 
to traverse and exploit. He will have much to 
examine, much to sift, perhaps much to reject, 
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but there will be nothing to mask, and less than 
nothing to conceal. His task will be difficult 
and must not be hurried, and it is perhaps well 
that it should be postponed until there sets in 
the clearer light and calmer atmosphere which 
posterity will enjoy. Then will be unfolded ex- 
haustively, and with precision, the story of a 
great struggle, veined with unhappy political 
intrigues, when for over four long years the 
civilised world stood to arms. Then, if not till 
then, can the exact estimate be made of Douglas 
Haig’s services in perhaps the greatest cause 
humanity has ever known. 

When one thinks of the field state at Agin- 
court (a tiny battleground over which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s car must have passed over 
and over again), of the force with which “the 
Duke” confronted Napoleon, of the then ‘“‘very 
large Army” which Lord Roberts commanded 
in South Africa, and when one compares these 
with the millions who marched to victory in 
France and Flanders, some notion will be 
formed and conveyed of the magnitude of the 
operations over which Haig presided. And if it 
is further remembered that it took nearly a man 
and a half to get one man into a trench and 
supply him there, it will not be forgotten that‘a 
successful General had to shine in administra- 
tion scarcely less than in strategy. 
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Yet it is possible to think the biographer 
may not find his most attractive opportunity in 
a chronological table of military achievements 
or a catalogue raisonné of military merits. 
Rather, perhaps, will he linger in drawing a full- 
length portrait of a man whose character was 
reflected, and found expression, in his every 
act. There will not be overlooked the thirty-five 
years’ steady preparation for a vast responsi- 
bility which had to be incurred, for a fearful 
duty which had to be done. There will not be 
forgotten the long upward climb in which there 
was no looking back and very little going aside 
to rest. The writer, if he be true to his task, 
will underline a simple faith which never faltered 
and a courage which never drooped because it 
was founded on that faith, as on a rock. He will 
speak of mental powers, originally by no means 
remarkable, but cultivated with dogged perse- 
verance to concert pitch; of a bodily frame 
braced to endure hardness, of faculties every 
one of which was made the pliant instrument of 
a resolute will. He may indicate that conflict 
—which marks the inner history of every good 
man’s life—-when headstrong tendencies are 
checked, weaknesses are overcome, and the 
standard of right and wrong is made purer and 
clearer, a conflict which would issue not in any 
freedom from error of judgement but in sheer 
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inability to swerve from what presented itself 
as the right path. He may touch on domestic 
ties as tender as they were strong, and allude 
to inflexible uprightness mated finally, and not 
without painstaking, to the most winning 
manners. If he be a faithful scribe he will not 
shrink from pointing to rough edges here and 
there in the sculpture, but he will insist that 
there was no flaw in the marble. And lastly, he 
may do well to paraphrase a famous statesman 
and say boldly that the qualities which lifted 
Douglas Haig to the position where he imperish- 
ably stands were in very truth the foundation 
stones of his character. As foundation stones 
they lay deep and away from view of all but the 
near observer, but Time will be their witness 
and their friend, and in History’s final award of 
lasting military fame, the soldier who stood 
foursquare between England and England’s de- 
feat should have nothing whatever to forfeit— 
he will have only, and richly, to receive. 


THE END 


